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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


CENES like the one pictured on the cover 

this week are common along the Maine 
coast. Looking down Penobscot Bay from the 
hills behind Camden, you see 

the sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily that o’er-lace the sea, 
until the edge of the misty Atlantic closes in 
upon them. All of the twenty-five hundred 
miles of sinuous and island-strewn coast of 
Maine is now the summer camping ground 
of city wage earners; and the mountains, the 
lakes, the woods and the rivers of New Eng- 
land, are in the happy possession of thousands 
of others. 
Ca) 

T= final race for the Grand Challenge Cup 

at the Henley Royal Regatta on the 
Thames, on July 4th, was won by the junior 
crew of Harvard University over the Union 
Boat Club of Boston. On July 2d,the Harvard 
crew had beaten the famous Leander Boat 
Club, and the Union Boat Club of Boston had 
defeated the London Rowing Club. In the 
semifinals, rowed on July 3d, the Harvard 
second eight was pitted against the Winnipeg 
Rowing Club, and the Union Boat Club against 
the Mayence Rowing Club of Germany. The 
Canadian and the German crews had both been 
victorious on the first day over English com- 
petitors. s 

HE ravages of tent caterpillars have been 

unusually widespread throughout New 

England during the last two years. Although 
the pests seem to prefer the wild cherry for 
nesting and feeding, they are not averse to 
such cultivated fruit as the apple, the cherry, 
the plum, and even the pear. It is now 
reported that a plague has appeared among 
them, and is destroying them in millions. The 
news is good, for it is almost a hopeless task 
to try to destroy the caterpillars by spraying 
trees in the waste, uncultivated lands, where 
so many of them find a home, and from which 
they spread to orchards and gardens. 


a 


INDSOR County in Vermont recently 

held its seventh annual Play Festival. 
It is a day set apart, when the county Young 
Men’s Christian Association committee and 
the people of Woodstock invite the whole 
countryside to come together for clean and 
simple recreation. The purpose is to make 
the festival a substitute for the customary com- 
mercialized day of sport, with its hawkers, 
cheap diversions, and catchpenny enterprises. 
Everyone is at liberty to compete in the 
sports, which include an anglers’ tournament 
for novices and another for skilled fishermen, 
exhibitions of expert ball-pitching, running, 
jumping, and rope-climbing. Most of the 
entries are those of boys and girls in the 
schools of Windsor County. The whole affair 
is under the direction of a county committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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UMMER visitors to Boston who are familiar 

with their ‘‘ Autocrat’’ will be interested to 
know that ‘‘the long path’’ across the Common 
is now marked by signboards bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘Oliver Wendell Holmes Walk. ’’ 
The long path begins opposite Joy Street, and 
runs diagonally across the Common to the 
corner of Boylston and Tremont streets. The 
Autocrat invited the Schoolmistress one morn- 
ing to take the long path with him, and 
begged her to reflect before she answered, for 
he should interpret her acceptance to mean 
that they were to walk the long path of life 
together. The walk has never been officially 
styled ‘‘the long path,’’ but that name might 
appeal even more strongly to persons of senti- 
ment than ‘‘Oliver Wendell Holmes Walk.’’ 
To lovers of the ‘‘Autocrat’’ the name, ‘‘the 
long path,’’ would be a reminder not only of 
Doctor Holmes, but of one of the most charm- 
ing passages in his most popular work. 


HE people of Nantucket have finally decreed 
that no automobile tire shall leave its 
detested print in the sand of their beloved 


island. Motor cars have always been excluded 
from Nantucket, but not long ago a cunning 
mail contractor thought he had found a way 
to circumvent the islanders. He discovered 


that the town of Nantucket had no authority 
to prevent him from running his automobile 
on the state road, which is the main thorough- 
fare. So for a while he merrily sped to and 
fro, tooting his horn insolently in the faces of 


JUNIOR CREW. 


the chagrined and flustered populace. When 
it was necessary for him to deliver mail on 
any other than the state road, he hooked a 
horse to the machine, and drove soberly about 
his business. What he did with the horse 
between shifts is not related. Perhaps he 
stalled him in the tonneau, like a spare mule 
in a canal boat. 


powers of the island until the other day, by a 
special act of the General Court, the town of 
Nantucket received authority to banish auto- 
mobiles from all the roads on the island. The 
town immediately ratified the act, by a vote of 
376 to 234. e 


7 E original owners of the soil of New 
England have almost entirely disappeared 
as organized communities, but a report of the 
United States Geological Survey calls attention 
to the fact that the Eastport region, the east- 


counts among its inhabitants a small village of 
Passamaquoddy Indians. Within the memory 
of men still in their early forties, this remnant 
of a great tribe still dwelt in tepees such as 
their fathers used, and still wore fringed and 
beaded garments of deerskin. But since they 
have become wards of the state they have lost 
their pride of caste. They have built timber 
houses, and now clothe themselves in the dull 
apparel of the white man. Only in some of 
their occupations do they follow the traditions 
of their tribe. The women make ingenious 
baskets, woven of sweet grass and dyed splints, 
and the men fashion harmless bows and arrows 
for the children of the palefaces. Once a 
year, in summer, on the Catholic feast day 
of Corpus Christi, they bring out a few faded 
ceremonial robes handed down from a former 


to recall the departed glories of their ancestors. 
& 


VEN the sophisticated Bostonian often 

pauses on the curb to watch with admira- 
tion the work of the ‘‘traffic cop.’’ Perhaps 
in no other city of the world except London is 
the policeman of the traffic squad so admirable 
a figure, for the main thoroughfares of Boston 
are densely crowded. Boylston Street at Park 
Square and at Tremont Street, and Washing- 
ton Street at Temple Place and at Winter 
Street, at certain hours are as thronged as 
Oxford Street at Tottenham Court Road, in 
London. At those points the traftic policeman 
has a serious task to guard the rights and the 
safety of pedestrians, and yet not to check the 
course of vehicles long enough to block the road. 
At one very crowded crossing in Boston is 
stationed an officer who is the model of all that 
such a man should be. He is the personifi- 
cation of urbanity. Every gesture is eloquent 
with authority. The way in which he extends 
his right hand to check the impatient motor 
car while with the left he wafts a woman 
safely across the perilous road, the brief 
mandatory signal with which he releases the 
checked .stream of traffic—are achievements 
in which no London ‘‘bobby’’ ever excelled 
him. ® 


LIBRARY that has a circulation of one 

hundred per cent. of its books is certainly 
unusual, and perhaps unique, but the General 
Theological Library on Beacon Hill has that 
distinction. The library was founded for the 
use of clergymen in Boston, but about ten 
years ago the privilege of borrowing books 
was extended to all ministers in New England. 
At the same time, the membership fee was 
abolished. Furthermore, since many ministers 
can ill afford to pay even the postage on books, 
the library undertook to pay the carriage one 
way. Under that arrangement, about 650 
ministers borrowed books. 
library adopted the policy of paying carriage 
charges both ways, so that now any minister 
in New England can borrow books for the 
mere outlay of a postal card or a stamp, to 
forward his request. The number of borrow- 
ers is now about seventeen hundred, of whom 
five hundred live in Greater Boston. Works 


are the most in demand. Books on homiletics 
and theology, which would have been out most 
of the time two or three generations ago, are 
now seldom called for. 
}abreast of the times by buying some fifteen 
| hundred new volumes every year, which are 
| Selected by an interdenominational committee 
| Of Boston clergymen. 





Perhaps he hauled him un- | 
willingly behind. At any rate, he flouted the | 


ernmost extremity of the United States, still- 


generation, and with songs and dances strive’ 


| 
| 
| 
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_ Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 





‘logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 





Schools, Colleges 
and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 


Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








POTTER ACADEMY, *°>*s2:..... 


A Nonsectarian Preparatory School for Boys and Girls, 
Situated among the Mountains and Lakes of Maine. Excel- 
lent Advantages at a Minimum Expense. Fall Term opens 
September 8, 1914. For other information or for a Catalogue 
address the peteetoal. 2.5 J.W. HAMLIN, cones Ms R.F.D. 
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THAME of ROBERT MORRIS “merchant of 
Philadelphia, (except 


who w: of the R 

as a signer of a Beciaratton a fab madhns awn is practi- 

ly un of in our land, notwithstanding 
the Tact that his servloes in the cause of Ind 
title his name to ry ape freee Send 10c. for a copy of our 
summary of the “Life of Robert Morris,” and learn how In- 
dependence was won. A picture of Robert Morris is given. 
GIBBS & CO., Publishers, F Station, Niagara Palls, N.Y. 


WELSH Pony COLTS $50 


Also Carriages, Harness and Saddles. 
Pine Hill Farm, 244 Forest St., Medford, Mass. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


For well-advertised, easy-selling household arti- 
cles. Good commissions. Apply to Sales Dept. 
BARRETT MFG. CO., 35 Wendell Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Mertin’s 
WART STONE 


se Penolia’” ) 


Pure Peanut Butter 


Fully protected by the glass jar from 
the time it is made in n> 3a _ till it 
reaches you, and is use 

Full 114 lb. in Pte oll 25c. 


And then 7 oe a good fruit jar for 























Harmless and Guar- 
anteed Wart Cure. 
At Druggists, 25 cts. 
DR. RB. ——a — 














SEMINARY 


A moderate priced Country School for Girls. 


25 miles from Boston. Academic, 
College Preparatory and Special 
courses. Two years’ course for High 
School graduates. Domestic Science. 
Art and Music Studios. 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Prin., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
7 SSqRE3XES| SS 



















MAIN BUILDING 
In the foothills of the White 7 buildi 
i d new dining hail. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Trai raining. Special courses 
for High "School Graduates. Home onomics, in- 
cluding Sewing, Dr and D Science. 
Moderate rates. 











Chase C e for Y Boys 
Entirely distinct bey Number limited. All ad- 
of S culty, gy and athletic 





fields. House mother. "Endveusont permits moderate 
terms. For information of either department address, 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Princira:, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N.H. 











Five years ago the | 


of biography, sociology, science and history | 


The library keeps | 








Have you 
found out yet 
why your 
grocer pays 
several cents 
a pound more 
for FORSTER’S 
PEANUT BUTTER 
than for any 
other brand 
. onthe market? 
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Sed the pany at good 
. from pail like 
rs rae glass cover. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. 











Important > 


The Matter of Toilet Paper. 


Both comfort and health are 
affected by it. Its selection is as 
important as the choice of soap. 
People who know and care use 


Handifold 


Toilet Paper 


A fine, soft, sanitary tissue 
made from ‘only fresh, new, 
clean paper stock. Ask for it! 


Parcel 
eH, 3 Packages 25c. ‘Pose 
No waste. Nickeled Hanger included Free. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass. 


Sawyer yg med Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
8 Broad Street, Boston. 


oie a 
Free Free 


You get not only the best coffee you ever 
bought for a quarter, but you get also one of 
these fine, thin glass tumblers in every can of 


“Silver Quarter”’ 
COFFEE 


You get no less 
coffee on account 
of the tumbler, 
because it takes 
up no room—it’s 


full of coffee. 


No saving up of 
tickets or cou- 
pons to get the 
tumblers; you get 
them as you go 
along —ONE IN 
EVERY CAN. 
Ask your 
grocer. 


Swain, Earle & Co, 




























Boston, Mass. ¥ | ¢ 


nothing. Use Penolia on the table 
every day. Nutritious, delicious, easily 
digested. Try Penolia sandwiches 
for luncheons and picnics. 
Ask your dealer. Some dealers 
handle Penolia in bulk also. 


(NUT PRODUCTS CO., New Haven, Conn. | 


Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


Cleanses so thoroughly it reaches all parts of 
the tooth enamel. Especially valuable to those 
whose teeth are set close together, or who fear 
decay near the gums. Leaves the mouth clean, 
sweet and refreshed. Indorsed by dentists. 25 
cents. Powder form in large glass bottles—or 
in paste form in tubes. New England Lab- 
oratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 

















Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cowboy 
Play Suit 








HIS Play Suit consists of 1 

pair of khaki Trousers, with 
fringe down the outside seam ; 
1 khaki Outing Shirt, with fringe 
down the sleeves; 1 khaki Hat; 
I paper cap Pistol, with Holster 
and Belt ; 1 Lariat, 7 14 feet long, 
spliced and ready for use ; 1 col- 
ored bandanna Neck Handker- 





), chief. Sizes from 6 to 12 years 
of age. When ordering the Suit 

¢ be sure to state age of child. 
r) Given to Companion subscrib- 
¢ 0 ers only for one new solicited 
ur subscription and 35 cts. extra; 
b) or sold for 228 © either case 
Offer we will D) FREE any- 

where in the United States. 


201 CoLumMBus AVE., BosTON, MAss. 
Cn Er CnE> Ca Oy O~353~39-<9<93 
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E took the spring and the fall 
W terms at the academy, six 

miles away, where Mr. Ken- 
nard taught; but as we had a very 
good winter school in the old squire’s 
district, we attended that during cold 
weather. 

On Saturday evenings we attended 
a singing school at the district school- 
house, kept by a local musical celeb- 
rity—an illiterate, eccentric man with 
a fine deep bass voice. He was nick- 
named ‘‘ Bear-tone,’’ from the way in 
which he pronounced the word ‘‘bari- 
tone. ’’ 

On the way home from singing 
school late one evening in January, 
Theodora dropped a letter from Lucia 
Seribner ; she probably pulled it out of 
her pocket by accident with her hand- 
kerchief. The next morning she 
missed it, and went back along the 
snowy road to the schoolhouse in 
the hope of finding it; but she failed 
to do so, for the very good reason that 
a young neighbor of ours, named 
Alfred Batchelder, had already picked 
it up. Alfred was a tricky, unprin- 
cipled boy. Although the letter was 
plainly addressed to Theodora, and 
although Alfred had to pass our house 
on his way home, he kept the letter 
and read it. 

In it Lucia had mentioned the beay- 
ers. ‘‘How do you suppose ‘Cudjo,’ 
‘Pretty-Nose,’ ‘Ajax,’ ‘Little Boob,’ 
and all the rest of them are getting 
along up there on the boundary ?’’ she 
wrote. ‘‘Oh, I do so hope nothing 
will happen to them, and that we shall 
find them there next summer; for I 
think that plan of Mr. Kennard’s is 
one of the finest I ever heard of. I 
mean to do my best to make it suc- 
ceed. ”? 

When he read that, Alfred un- 
doubtedly pricked up his ears. ‘‘ ‘Up 
there on the boundary,’ ’’ he probably 
said to himself. ‘‘That must be up 
at their school camp. ‘ Cudjo?’ 
‘Pretty-Nose?’ Must be pets they’ve 
got up there.’’ 

The situation of our summer camp 
at the head of the hay meadows was 
well known. Alfred and a friend of 
his, William Metzar, went to the camp 
about two weeks later, broke into the 
camp house, and lived there in great comfort 
for a week. They appropriated the food sup- 
plies that had been left over from summer. 
Another uninvited guest had been there before 
them—a wolverene; and Alfred and his crony 
started out on his track with the intention of 
killing him. 

The trail led them up over the craggy, 


wooded ridges to the northeast, and then down | and Bill hunted for 
through the tangled evergreen thickets to the | several days for any 


secluded little pond where our beaver colony 
lived. 

Then Alfred and his friend shouted for joy. 

‘*Here’sa find!’’ they cried. ‘‘ Three houses, 
full of beavers! Here’s Pretty-Nose! Here’s 
Cudjo! We will get every pelt. It’s $200 for 
a" 

They set to work the next day. Bronson had 
left a flask of powder at the camp. They also 
found an iron rod there, and with that and a 
maul, they drove holes through the frozen mud 
roofs of the houses. Down the holes they 
pushed charges of powder, wrapped in paper, 
and set them off by means of ‘‘fuses’’ that they 
made from hollow stalks of elder or sumac. 

The first blast—so Alfred afterward boasted 
—not only tore the house open, but stunned 
and disabled four of the beavers that were 
crowded together in the closed chamber below. 

The beavers that had escaped the blast swam 
off beneath the ice to the other two houses, or 
to other retreats. Many of the older animals 
‘ook refuge in holes and burrows under tree 
roots along the shores of the pond. Most of 
the kittens crowded into the largest house. 
The attack was so unexpected, and the explo- 
sion and powder smoke so new and strange 
to them, that the startled animals did not know 
what to do or which way to turn. 

When Alfred and Bill blew up the largest 
house, three old beavers and seven of the kit- 
tens were either killed or blinded. One of 
the old ones was very large, and weighed fifty 
pounds. He was probably our * Nestor 
Castor. ’’ 


The last and smallest of the three houses |at the place where the 
the two boys demolished in the same way. | hunters had pulled out 


There, however, they got only two beavers. 


They now had sixteen beavers on the bloody jagain—all except one 
snow. 





ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 





Not content with this slaughter, Alfred | small 





THEODORA AND ELLEN SAW THEM HANGING IN A GREAT BUNCH 
BEHIND THE COUNTER. 
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creatures that might 
have escaped to holes 
or burrows round the 
pond. They brought an 
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beavers had kept open 
in going and coming 
to feed during the 
night. Even that small 
hole was closing up in 
the sharp cold of the 


axe from our camp, and cutting a gap in the | winter morning. The two boys, approaching 
now hard-frozen dam, succeeded in lowering | quietly, surprised and killed a mother beaver 
the water and ice two or three feet. Then | and four half-grown kittens out on the snow, 
they were able to search the burrows and | at the brush pile. 


drive out the beavers that were lying there in 


There were still a few beavers left, the boys | 


fear and trembling. They shot and captured | thought, and they watched the pond for two 


five more in that way. 

Late in the preceding fall the beavers had 
drawn a great rick of birch, poplar and swamp 
maple down their canals into the pond for 
winter food, had stored it on the bottom 
near the houses, and had’ weighted it with 
stones and mud. When Alfred and Bill stole 


down to the pond one day, they saw that the | 


top twigs of this great brush heap were in 


fitful motion, as if some animals were nibbling | kitten, the other nearly full-grown. 


at the rick from below. 





| 
| 


or three days more, then set four traps that 
they had brought from home about piles of 
green brush on the snow of the pond. Near 


| each of these they cut holes in the ice, for they 


knew that the beaver in their coverts below 
would be famished, and would be likely to 


venture forth to the green stuff during the | 


night. 

By that trick they got two more, one a 
A third 
larger and older beaver was caught, and es- 


‘*They’re eating !’’ exclaimed Bill. ‘‘ There’s eaped, although it left one forefoot in the trap. 


more of ’em down there!’’ 


| 


We had reason afterward to think that the 


Although they approached cautiously, they | fortunate one was Ajax. 


were unable to get a shot, for the beavers 


Then the hunters returned home with their 


quickly swam away under the ice. So Alfred | trophies. 


and Bill broke up the ice round the food heap, 


“Got twenty-eight of ’em,’”’ Bill said. 


and dragged it all out upon the snow, so that | ‘‘Good haul—and won’t those camp chaps be 
the beavers would have to steal forth to feed | mad!’’ 


outside. 
daybreak, and hastened 


The next morning they left camp at | 


The first we learned about the fate of our 
colony was the news 





to the pond in the hope 
of getting a shot. 

The night had been so 
cold that the open water 


the wood had frozen over 





hole that the 





that Alfred and Bill had 
sold a handsome pack 
of beaver skins at the 
country store and post 
office. Beavers were 
then so rare that many 
people went to see the 
skins. 





Ellen, who had called 
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to get our mail, saw them hanging in 
a great bunch behind the counter, and 
heard who had brought them. They 
hurried home to tell Addison and 
me. 

From the first we had suspected 
that Alfred had picked up Theodora’s 
letter, for Ellen had seen him pass 
early that morning. We now guessed 
instantly what had happened. Addi- 
son went straight to Alfred’s house. 

‘*Alfred,’’ he said to him, ‘‘did 
you get those beavers up at Boundary 
Camp ?’’ 

‘* What will you give me to tell 
you?’’ asked Alfred. 

Addison saw there was nothing to 
be got out of him, and came away. 
No law protected beavers in Maine 
or Canada at that time; there was 
nothing we could do except to pros- 
ecute the boys for trespassing, and 
that was hardly worth while. 

Willis went up to the camp and the 
pond the next day; he found only 
the shattered houses, broken dam, 
and twenty or more flayed bodies of 
beavers lying in the trampled snow, 
already half devoured by lynxes. On 
his return he told us that apparently 
the colony had been slaughtered to the 
last beaver. 

When we went up to Boundary 
Camp again the next July, neither 
Theodora nor Lucia could be per- 
suaded to visit the beaver pond. We 
boys made a visit to the place. Round 
the pond, which was now much lower, 
lay the whitening bones of its former 
happy inhabitants. There, too, were 
the shattered houses, where now only 
a few frogs peeped. 

After that visit, neither Bronson, 
nor Hiram, nor others of our guests 
cared to return to the place; but 
Willis, who liked to explore the woods 
alone, went back several times. He 
had seen something that interested 
him, but he kept quiet about it. He 
would not have told Addison or me, 
I think, if we, too, had not made a 
discovery. 

One afternoon in August we went 
up to the pond, and found that the 
gap in the dam had been stopped with 
fresh brush and mud. We could see 
no signs of new work at any of the 

houses; but far up one of the canals we saw a 
swamp maple that had been gnawed recently. 
We mentioned it to Willis, and asked him 
whether he thought that a beaver might have 
escaped the general slaughter. 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Willis. 

**Don’t you want to go up there with us 
and see?’’ Addison asked. 
| “Oh, I’ve been up,’’ Willis replied. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
| he added, rather reluctantly, ‘‘there are four 
beavers left there—but do, for pity’s sake, 
keep still about it! They live in a hole under 
the bank. They don’t go to the houses. I 
suppose they don’t dare to. I watched a long 
time before I caught sight of them. One has 
lost his right forefoot, but he can swim and 
gnaw allright. Two of the others are patsies ; 
and there is one last year’s kitten. They lie 
up close, most of the time, they are so scared, 
and they take to the water at the least little 
sound, and keep out of sight for hours after- 
ward. Now don’t tell a soul about them.’’ 

And we did not for nearly a month; then 
one day, when the girls were speaking sadly 
of the lost colony, as they often did, and of 
Mr. Kennard’s plan for restoring the beaver, 
I said to Theodora and Lucia that perhaps all 
hope for carrying out his scheme was not gone 
yet. I thought it was too bad that they should 
not know of our discovery, since they were so 
greatly interested. 

That hint filled them with curiosity, and 
they questioned me. I pledged them to secrecy, 
and told them that we thought there were four 
beavers hiding at the pond. 

The girls at once became eager to find out 
which of their old pets had escaped Alfred 
and Bill. Without our knowledge, they began 
making trips to watch for the beavers. It was 
along time before they saw the creatures, but 
they finally succeeded in catching a glimpse of 
the one that had lost its foot, and declared 
that it was Ajax. Perhaps it was; the girls 
had sharp eyes; yet Frances and Bronson 
believed it to be Cudjo. Later, they caught 
sight of the others, and were confident that 
| one of them was Pretty-Nose. A dark-colored 
| young beaver they named Nuba Castor; and 
the last year’s kitten they called ‘‘ Little Bub.’’ 
| Lucia could not refrain from whispering the 
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news to Caroline Wells and to one or two others 
of our class; and a little later Addison told 
Mr. Kennard that all hope of the colony’s sur- 
viving was not yet lost. ; 

As Alfred and Bill Metzar had boasted that 
they had got every beaver up there, we did 
not think it likely that they would visit the 
pond again. 

The girls were even more anxious than 
we to keep the secret. They made a com- 
pact never to speak of it except in whispers 
to each other, and never to mention it in 
letters. 

Willis had put a thick weir of brush in the 
brook just above the ‘‘flume,’’ so that no tell- 
tale bit of chip should float out below, where | 
trappers or fishermen might catch sight of it. | 
And as the beavers were very timid, we agreed | 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





rentine, who was beautiful and 

talented, Barbara, who was tal- 

ented and beautiful, and Peggy, who 

was nothing buta girl. The description 

was Peggy’s; whenever the others heard it, 

they always fell upon her, both literally and 
figuratively. 

‘*You know you’re the best-loved girl in the 
village, Peggy,’’ Laurie would say; and Bar- 
bara would add, ‘‘Peggy’s a fraud. She 
knows that the youngest is always Fortune’s 
favorite. She’s really expecting the fairy 
prince any moment. ’’ 

That was when Peggy was eighteen and 
Laurie twenty-one. Before Peggy was nine- 
teen, things had happened—so many things 
all at onee that the girls were dazed by them. 
The first was the appearance of the fairy 
prince. He was a very modest fairy prince, 
and it would be several years before he could 
carry off the princess, because a young doctor 
—he had come as assistant to their father, 
Doctor Armstrong—has to make his way 
slowly. Moreover, he came not to Peggy, but 
to Laurie. Young Doctor Dana was a fine, 
frank fellow, much in love with his profession, 
as well as with the doctor’s daughter. 

‘*You’ll be doing it next,’’ Peggy said to 
Barbara one night. 

“I’m not that kind,’’ Barbara seoffed. ‘‘I 
want to study biology. Just the little bit I 
can do in father’s little laboratory makes me 
wild. It’s you who’d better be careful.’’ 

‘*Gracious, no! Why, there are some things 
I want to do myself.’’ 

‘*You’ll never get time to do them—not in 
this town, where all the old ladies and children 
think you belong to them. ’’ 

Peggy sat up, with her hands about her knees 
and a very earnest look in the eyes under her 
tumbled red-brown hair. 

‘*You know, Barbara,’’ she said, with un- 
wonted seriousness, ‘‘that’s exactly one of the 
things that’s bothering me. You know that 
father thinks every girl ought to be able to 
support herself. You and Laurie could do it, 
—Laurie with her music, and you,—father 

.Said only last week that you could teach 
physiology as well as any 
medical professor ; but I— 
I can’t do anything except 
the home things, and odds 
and ends that anyone can 
do. It’s—very—discour- 
aging. ’’ 


T: ERE were three of them—Lau- 





not to go to the pond much more that season, | Andersons—father had been going regularly to | 


Ten minutes after Mrs. Norman’s arrival, 


lest our presence might cause them to desert | old Mr. Anderson for seven years; and there | while they were all talking on the Piazza, the 


the place altogether. We hoped that they | 
would make a fresh start, and again become | 
numerous there. 

This hope bade fair to be realized. Appar- 
ently the animals passed the following winter 
in peace. When Willis and Addison visited | 
the pond in May, they caught sight not only | 
of old Ajax and Little Bub,—the latter now 
grown much larger,—but of the two dame 
beavers and of five or six little yellowish spring 
kittens. The colony promised to number as 
many as ten that season. 

Beavers, however, are subject to other perils 
than the ravages of trappers and wild animals. 
In September, that fall, an unforeseen danger 
threatened the forlorn little household. 





asked for her mother, and 
soon was having a long talk 
with her in the library. Then 
the old squire went down the 
path, switching the bare 
bushes with his stick—a sure 
sign that he was troubled and 
displeased about something. 

Mrs. Armstrong called the 
girls together, and told them. 
It was the $1,000 mortgage 
that Doctor Armstrong had 
put upon the house during 
the hard winter three years 
before, when there was so 
much suffering everywhere. 
He could not press his bills 
in such a season, and because 
he could not let his people 
die for want of food and fuel, 
he had given money out of 
his own pocket. The mort- 
gage was held by Sam Custis, 
the rich manufacturer of 
Pierpont; he had taken a 
fancy to the old white house 
and lovely garden, and he 
refused to extend the mortgage; it would fall 
due in six months. And Squire Jeffries had 
gone off in a towering temper because Mrs. 
Armstrong would not let him pay the mort- 
gage outright, and had only gruffiy consented, 
after long argument, to take the mortgage, 
with the time extended, himself. 

‘* But we mustn’t ask Mr. Jeffries for another 
extension,’’ said Barbara. ‘‘He really isn’t 
rich.’’ 

‘* What shall we do—use the Y. P. S. 
money ?’’ Laurie asked. 

‘*But they are twenty-year bonds, ’’ Barbara 
reminded her. ‘‘We can only use the interest. 
Of course, we might sell them, but it might 
take time or be at a loss. ’’ ‘ 

‘‘And eggs—or—gingerbread! It wouldn’t 
be possible to earn $1,000 in such a short 


were the Craigs and Mrs. Bennet. Peggy 
worked on and on; $400—$500 — Her brown 
eyes were shining now, and her tumbled hair 
was more tumbled than ever. She leaned over 
and joyously patted her father’s old medicine 
case. 
And then a strange thing happened. Sud- 
denly she seemed to see her father’s face; and 
in his steady gray eyes there was a look of 
sorrow. She looked at the sheet of figures 
before her, and all sorts of memorics thrust 
themselves upon her. The Nelsons—yes, un- 
doubtedly they owed that money, but how 
could they pay exeept by selling their two 
cows, and then what would the children do? 
And old Mr. Anderson—she remembered how 
he sat, shrunken and shriveled, the last time 
she saw him. And the Craigs, and Mrs. 
Bennet, and the Lucketts. ; 

‘*Oh !’’ she cried, with a little sob. ‘‘O father, 
I didn’t understand—I didn’t understand !’’ 

And she tore the sheet of paper to little bits. 

Laurie’s advertisement brought no answer | 


gate opened, and three elderly ladies appeared. 
Barbara gave a gasp, and murmured something 
that sounded to Mrs. Norman like ‘‘ Angels 
defend us!’’ The next instant the new arrivals 
| were being greeted and introduced with the 
| utmost simplicity; Laurie took their wraps, 
|and Barbara and Peggy ran into the house for 
|chairs. In the dining room, however, the three 
| girls looked at one another in consternation. 
| ‘Of all days in our lives to have cousins 
| twice removed drop in!’’ Barbara groaned. 
| **We’ll have to set another table,’’ Laurie 
said. ‘‘It is fortunate we hadn’t begun. We 
can bring the little round one from the front 
room. We—girls, there isn’t consommé enough 
| to go round !’’ 
| Peggy’s eyes began to dance. ‘‘We can fix 
it,’’ she declared. ‘‘We three will have the 
| little table, anyway.’’ In a whisper she told 
them how she would solve the problem, 
and then ran to the kitchen, bubbling with 
laughter. 

The extra table was arranged quickly and 





DRAWINGS BY MAY AIKEN 





THE GATE OPENED, AND THREE ELDERLY LADIES APPEARED 





time,’’ Peggy said. 

‘*But I don’t see any other way,’’ Laurie 
said, slowly. 

‘*Any other way than what?’’ 
asked. 

“Than to accept Squire | 
Jeffries’ offer. Of course 
we’d transfer the mort- | 
gage to him, and pay it 
back as fast as we could. 
If one of us could get a) 


Barbara | 


at all, and the teachers’ agency told Barbara | quietly. The girls did not guess how keenly 
that it was hard for anyone without experience | Mrs. Norman had watched them, and they 
were too much absorbed in 
their own tasks to notice the 
pleased look in her eyes. 
Twenty minutes later Peggy, 
white-aproned, with a rose- 
bud tucked into her rebellious 
hair, was serving the con- 
sommé. There seemed to be 
enough to ‘‘go round,’’ but 
once Mrs. Norman heard a 
chuckle at the small table, 
and glancing quickly up, saw 
Barbara blush suddenly, and 
observed that Peggy’s eyes 
were full of laughter. Mrs 
Norman again smiled to her- 
self. 

The luncheon was delicious. 
The guest of honor noticed 
many things. She saw that, 
although the strawberries 
were served in the French 
fashion, on the stem, there 
was another dish of them, 
hulled, for the old cousins, 
and that there was tea, as 
well as coffee and pecans; 
each guest’s preference had 
to get a position. Peggy was raising chickens, | been remembered. After the luncheon, they 
and Barbara made gingerbread, and Laurie | all sat and talked upon the piazza. But time 
planned to put up preserves and jellies, but at| was passing—and it was evident that the 
the most they could not expect to earn more | cousins had come to spend theafternoon. Mrs. 
than $100. A hundred — possibly —out of Norman presently turned to the girls. 
$1,000, and two months gone! ‘*Won’t you show me your garden?’’ she 

Then came a letter that threw them all into | asked. ‘‘It looks so beautiful out there. ’’ 
excitement. It was from Mrs. Norman, anold| The girls agreed eagerly. They wandered 
schoolmate of their mother, who had opened | up and down, gathering flowers for their guest, 
a tea room in Boston the year: before, and talking of a score of things, thinking only of 
who now was to open one for the summer at | one, until finally Mrs. Norman turned toward a 
a seashore resort. She needed a manager, to | shady bench. . 
whom she would pay, if she could find the| ‘‘Can’t we sit here and talk business a few 
right one, $300 a year. The work was not | minutes? I hate to leave all this, but my car 
hard, but it required tact and taste. Remem-_ goes at ten minutes past four, you know. My 
bering her old friend’s skill, and knowing that | dears, you have put me into such an embar- 
so many girls were eager to earn their own | rassing place! I want you ali! But tell me 
living, she wondered whether one of Mrs. |—who made those delicious little biscuits ?’’ 


Armstrong’s daughters would or could consider | ‘*Peggy,’’ her sisters replied together. 


the place. If so, Mrs. Norman would run up| ‘‘And the delicious salad ?’’ 
| for a day and talk the matter over. The girls) ‘‘Laurie.’’ 

looked at one another. If they could—if only| ‘‘And the gingerbread ?’’ 
one of them could! A year and a half—two| ‘‘Barbara.’’ 


years at most—would pay the mortgage and all ‘*But that’s my only specialty,’’ Barbara 


| the extras, and make the home theirs forever. | added, honestly. 


**T ought to be the one—I am the oldest,’’?| Mrs. Norman laughed softly. ‘‘It is just as 


Laurie declared. 
‘*But—to leave Dana!’’ Peggy objected. 
‘¢And I’m stronger than you are, anyway,”? | 


| I foresaw—there’s no choosing among you. 
| Who arranged the menu ?’’ 
‘*All of us. And Peggy did the flowers, 


There was actually a 
little break in Peggy’s 
voice. 

Probably neither of 
them would have remem- 
bered the conversation if 
it had not been for the 
things that happened that 
spring. A few weeks after 
their talk came the first 
great sorrow of their lives. 
In April, Doctor Arm- 
strong was called out at 
midnight in a heavy 
storm. He had not been 
feeling well for some time. 
He came in at breakfast 
time utterly exhausted. that consciousness made 
Before night he was ina heavy fever. People| Peggy slip away to her old childish hiding 
drove over the wintry hills to inquire for him | place in the attic, bury her red-brown head 
with tear-choked voices. Dana, as devoted as | upon her arms, and ery. She felt as if the 
a son, had hardly twelve hours’ sleep in four | old house were a part of their very lives that 
days. But neither love nor skill could avail, | could not be torn from them without leaving a | 
and at the end of the four days the doctor | vital wound. It had been her father’s home, 
died. He had given himself for his people | and his father’s before him; and it only needed 
until he had no more to give. | $1,000 — 

The Armstrongs bore their sorrow with the | Peggy sat up suddenly. People owed her | 
same gallant spirit that the doctor had shown | father hundreds of dollars—she knew that they 
in his life. The family settled down to the/ did. Surely they would want to pay—for his 
new existence with a brave memory in their | sake. She would look up his account books. 
hearts. They had a little to live upon; they| She flew down to the office. It was quiet | 
had their own garden and fruit, and they made | there. Peggy took down the big ledger, and 
their own clothes. began studying it breathlessly. There were 

Then, suddenly, came the second blow. | the Nelsons; why, the Nelsons alone owed $97 
Squire Jeffries seemed singularly embarrassed | —and that at the very lowest rates. That was 
when. Peggy opened the door for him. He| nearly a tenth of the whole mortgage. And the 


position !’” 

‘*Yes, or if one of us| 
could come into a for- 
tune!’’ said Barbara, with 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘Posi- 
tions are so easy to get on 
a minute’s notice!’’ 

Yet, they all agreed, | 
that was the best thing to 
try. Barbara could write 
to a teachers’ agency, and 
Laurie could try for a posi- 
tion as companion. As 
for Peggy, there was noth- 
ing for her to be except 
her mother’s assistant and 
Jack-of-all-trades. And 





“OHT" SHE CRIED, WITH A 
LITTLE SOB. “I DIDN'T 
UNDERSTAND!" 


}all be helping to save the home, no matter| who thought of using tea 
| which one actually earned the money. 


| opened rose at each plate. As she arranged 
| the table, Peggy broke into little snatches of | that I could ever help—really.’’ 
| song ; 


Barbara argued, ‘‘and besides, though you can | and Laurie embroidered the lunch cloth, and 

make jellies, nobody can beat my gingerbread.’’ | Barbara thought of the porch arrangement.’’ 
Peggy sighed. It would be of no use at all Mrs. Norman leaned forward with dancing 

for her to think of it. Then her happy common | eyes. 

sense came to her rescue as usual. They would| ‘‘And who,’ she asked, ‘‘forgive me, but 

in place of 

She | bouillon ?”? 

flung herself whole-heartedly into the future. | There was a second of astonished silence; 
‘*Let’s plan Mrs. Norman such a luncheon !’’ | then laughter and questions. 

she cried. ‘‘And, oh, if it’s pleasant, let’s| ‘‘How did you guess? We didn’t suppose 

have it out on the porch! It’s so lovely look- | anyone could possibly—it was so exactly the 

ing down into the garden, now that the June| same color. Oh, we didn’t make a mistake 

pinks and the larkspur are in bloom !’’ and give you —’’ Laurie broke off in conster- 
So they began to plan. There should be nation. 

consommé and fried chicken, and Peggy’s little! ‘‘You didn’t make any mistake; my bouillon 

biscuits, preserves and salad, and Barbara’s| was bouillon, but I happened to see Barbara 


| gingerbread with whipped cream, and fresh | absent-mindedly put sugar into hers, and then 


strawberries, and coffee in the New Orleans | your faces told me the rest. It was a clever 
fashion, with the cup half full of pecans. substitute. Whose thought was it?’’ 

‘*Tt may be new to her so,’’ Peggy suggested, ‘* Pegey’s,’’? Barbara replied. ‘‘ Peggy 
‘tand if she doesn’t like it, she can have coffee | always can think of a way of making things 
any way she does like it, afterward. ’’ go round. ’’ 

A week of beautiful weather made the straw-| ‘‘Then,’? Mrs. Norman answered, smiling, 


| berries delicious; the garden was at its love- ‘‘if you can spare her, I think I shall take 


liest, and even the first roses bloomed in time | Peggy. Butif for any reason she would rather 
for the luncheon. There was to be a bowl of | not come, I shall count myself fortunate to 
rosebuds in the centre of the table and a half- | have either of you who will.’’ 

““O girls!’’ cried Peggy. ‘‘I didn’t suppose 


she loved to make things pretty!| That night, too much excited to sleep, Peggy 
Laurie’s soft color was heightened by the | lay thinking over the wonderful afternoon. It 
excitement, but Barbara’s lips were tense. | would be hard to be away from everyone for 
Barbara was taking it hard. Yet when Mrs. |a year and a half, but to remove the debt 
Norman met the group at the steps, she from the dear old home—father’s home! A 
thought that it would be hard indeed to choose | lump came into her throat at the thought of 
among the girls, each charming in her way. | that. She would gladly have worked ten 























_ 








years for the home. And all the time Barbara} Outside the window the elm branches brushed 
could be working and saving for the study | the roof lightly in the night breeze that whis- 
she so longed for, and in a year and a half | pered softly through the leaves. In the dark- 
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pride, or hatred of Austria, but from a motive | the gospel of God’s love to all, of the brother- 
far more fundamental and inspiring. He | hood of all in self-sacrificing love. ' 

believed that a nation was a spiritual unity, ‘*The origin of your duties is in God. The 
the parts of which, whether cities or provinces, | definition of your duties is found in His law. 








Peggy would be back home, forever and ever! | ness Peggy’s happy eyes filled with tears. 
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by |. Holland Rose, 4%: D (Crtb) 


virtue, a man of sterling ve- 

racity, humanity, and noble- 
ness of mind, one of those rare men, 
numerable, unfortunately, but as units 
in this world, who are worthy to be called 
martyr souls; who in silence piously in their 
daily life understand and practice what is 
meant by that. ’’ 

Such was Carlyle’s testimony to the worth 
of Giuseppe Mazzini, printed in the Times of 
June 15, 1844. At that period the great Italian 
thinker was enduring the purgatory of exile in 
London, hoping against hope that Italy would 
one day awaken from the deathlike trance 
fallen upon her since 
the popular move- 
ments of 1830-1. In 
common with many 
of her best sons, Maz- 
zini had struggled in 
vain against the for- 
eign and native des- 
pots who held the 
peninsula in disunion 
and servitude. 

Born at Genoa in 
1805, he drew into his 
being the republican 
traditions of that noble 
city and the larger hopes of union that Napo- 
leon kindled in every Italian breast. Asa boy 
of ten, he grieved at the subjection of Lom- 
bardy-Venetia to Austria once more; and the 
acquisition of Genoa by the Old-World pedant, 
Victor Emanuel I of Sardinia, seemed no less 
an outrage on popular liberty. 


“MV rire, is a man of genius and 





GIUSEPPE MAZZINI. 


WAKING YOUNG ITALY. 


AZZINI joined the secret society of the 
M Carbonari, terrible by its deeds of venge- 
ance; but he soon saw the futility of a 
dagger policy, and set himself, when driven 
from Italy, to awaken her youth to an enthusi- 
astic and collective activity such as springs only 
from an inspiring and constructive programme. 
That he achieved by his Association of Young 
Italy, which he founded at Marseilles in 1831. 
The oath that he exacted from the members 
reveals the aim and character of the man: 

‘*In the name of God and of Italy. In the 
name of all the martyrs of the holy Italian 
cause who have fallen beneath foreign and 
domestic tyranny. By the love I bear to the 
land that gave my mother birth, and that will 
be the home of my children. By the blush 
that rises to my brow when I stand before the 
citizens of other lands, to know that I have 
no rights of citizenship, no country, and no 
national flag. By the memory of our former 
greatness and the sense of our present degra- 
dation. By the tears of Italian mothers for 
their sons dead on the scaffold, in prison, or in 
exile. By the sufferings of the millions—I 
swear to dedicate myself wholly and forever 
to striving to constitute Italy one free, inde- 
pendent, republican nation. ’’ 

The religious, self-sacrificing zeal permeating 
Young Italy soon became a political force of 
wondrous potency, which, under cleverer guid- 
ance than Mazzini’s, expelled the Austrians, 
overturned the temporal power of the papacy, 
dethroned the Spanish Bourbons at Naples, 
and four dukes in the north centre of the 
peninsula. But I have no space in which to 
describe Mazzini’s share in the great events of 
1549 and of 1859-70. It is enough to say that 
his quenchless faith and enthusiasm supplied 
he motive force, without which the lead of 
Victor Emanuel II, the subtle statecraft of 
Cavour, and the dashing bravery of Garibaldi 
could not have made the United Italy of 
to-day. Therefore Swinburne, in that noble 
poem, ‘*The Song of Italy,’’ rightly hailed 
him as the father of the nation: 

Thy children, even thy people thou hast made, 
lhine, with thy words arrayed, 

Clothed with thy thoughts and girt with thy desires, 
Yarn up toward thee as fires. 

The influence of Mazzini lay in his gifted 
and charming personality and in his inspiring 
hicssage to mankind. Few teachers have been 
‘> much beloved for their own sake. As a 
} arrister at Genoa, he frequently took up gratis 
briefs for the poor; he was a leader among the 
students at the University of Genoa, owing to 
his quick wit, lively talk, and generous cham- 
onship of every noble cause. A _ skillful 
‘iusician and brilliant essay writer, he seemed 
horn to shine in social and literary circles, had 
not Italy called him to the path of hardship and 
persecution. Even in exile his spirits rarely 


liagged. He was a welcome guest at Carlyle’s | 


‘ouse in Cheyne Row, Chelsea; and faith in 
the collective powers of mankind made the 
«lmost penniless exile a more cheery companion 





than the successful preacher of the 
gospel of force and individualism. In 
two sentences Mazzini summed up the 
weakness of Carlyle, both as prophet 
and historian: 

‘*Mr. Carlyle comprehends only the individ- 
ual; the true sense of the unity of the human 
race escapes him. . . . History is not the biog- 
raphy of great men; the history of mankind 
is the history of the progressive religion of 
mankind. ’’ 

Yet Carlyle loved Mazzini for his serene 
faith and his unfailing charm of manner. 
George Meredith, too, in his novel, ‘‘ Vittoria, ’’ 
wrote of Mazzini’s ‘‘large, soft, dark, medi- 
tative eyes’’; of his smile, ‘‘which came softly 
as a curve in water, which seemed to flow 
with and to pass in and out of his thoughts; to 
be a part of his emotion and his meaning, when 
it shone transiently full. For, as he had an 
orbed mind, so he had an orbed nature. ’’ 

Mazzini’s personality pervades that beautiful 
poem, ‘‘The Disciples,’’ by Mrs. Hamilton 
King, which describes the heroic efforts of his 
followers. The climax of their efforts was 
reached in 1849, when Mazzini was virtually 
head of the short-lived Roman: republic. 
Margaret Fuller, the nurse of the wounded, 
thus describes the Triumvir at the time of the 
surrender to the French: z 

‘*In two short months he had grown old; 
all the vital juices seemed exhausted ; his eyes 
were all bloodshot; ... but he had never 
flinched, never quailed; had protested in the 
last hour against surrender; sweet and calm, 
but full of a more fiery purpose than ever.’’ 

What was it that nerved this physically weak 
man through his long life of struggle and com- 
parative failure? Certainly not love of fame 
or wealth ; for that requires success as a stim- 
ulus. As Mazzini remarked in his essay, 
‘Interests and Principles,’ ‘‘Martyrdom is 
folly to a people that has no stimulus outside 
material interests; to their intelligence Christ 
has lost all meaning. . . . Every revolution is 
the work of a principle which has been accepted 
as a basis of faith.’’ 

Accordingly, he thought little of the French 
Revolution of 1789, which, beginning with 
a mere declaration of 
rights, devoid of duties, 
could only produce self- 
ish struggles, anarchy, 
and consequently, a re- 
turn todespotism. The 
vicious circle in which. 
France revolved after 
1789 was to him a warn- 
ing that mankind must 
find a nobler inspira- 
tion, a firmer bond of 
union, than individual 
rights could ever be; 
and this social cement 
he found in the principle of duty. True, 
France achieved the freedom of the individual ; 
but that idea, proclaimed by the Greeks, reaf- 
firmed by the Reformation, was far from new. 
Therefore in 1789 France closed an epoch; she 
did not open up a new one. Mazzini believed 
that Italy, after all the trials of a thou- 
sand years, was destined to give to the world 
the truth evidently needed in this anarchic 
age, that only as citizens submit to the state, 
and work for its good, will society be built 
up in strength and beneficence. 











GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


WHY REVOLUTIONS FAILED. 


N ‘‘Faith and the Future’’ (1835) he drives 
| home the same truth, that the second French 

Revolution, that of 1830, had failed like its 
predecessor, and for the same fundamental 
reason, reliance on the doctrine of rights. To 
quote his words: 

‘*Right is the faith of the individual. Duty 
}is the common, collective faith. Right can 
|only organize resistance; destroy, not found. 
| Duty builds up and associates; it springs from 
a general law, whereas Right has its origin 
only in individual will. Hence nothing pre- 
vents attacks on Rights; every injured indi- 
vidual may rebel against them ; and force alone 
is the supreme arbiter between the antagonists. 
. . . Once admit the principle of Duty, and 
the possibility of strife has gone; the indi- 
vidual is made subordinate to the common 
;aim; and thus Duty cuts at the very root of 
| the evil for which Right has only palliatives. 
|. - - Right kills self-sacrifice and banishes 
martyrdom from the world. Martyrdom is 
| often the baptism of a world, the solemn initi- 
ation of progress. ’’ 

We now see why failure was nothing to 
Mazzini, except a challenge to fight better for 
the great cause of human progress. He battled 
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could live their full life only by close contact 
with the whole. Separation meant sterility; 
union was alike strength and true self-realiza- 
tion. His democratic unionism prevailed com- 
pletely over the old provincial notions; so that 
by the year 1860 even Sicily gladly welcomed 
absorption into the wider national life then 
dawning. 

Thus, in a very practical way, Mazzini’s 
doctrine of the submission of the individual to 
the wider good bore fruit. He is the spiritual 
father of Italian unity, which Dante and 
others had foretold, but which Mazzini set 
forth as the civic and ethical goal for all patri- 
otic efforts. Fired by this inspiring ideal, the 
youth of the peninsula struggled on through 
the failures of the 40’s, to the crowning 
triumphs of the decade 1860-70. Garibaldi, 
first awakened to patriotic endeavor by the 
propaganda of Young Italy, was in a sense 
only the executant of this all-compelling 
national idea, of which Mazzini was the 
prophet. 


MAZZINI’S FINAL GOAL. 


UT the independence and unity of the 

nation, although infinitely important to 

the welfare of all its members, was not the 
final goal of Mazzini’s aims and strivings. He 
looked ahead to an age—alas! still far distant 
—when the nations, after attaining civic and 
moral maturity, would minister to the richness 
of the life of humanity as a whole. He saw 
clearly enough that the life of the nation was 
a necessary stage in the development of the 
race; and he never made the mistake of the 
German Illuminati of the eighteenth 
century, who sneered at nationality as an 
antique prejudice, a childish complaint 
that all sensible persons would quickly 
shake off in order to attain the serene 
heights of cosmopolitan survey. Mazzini 
saw that love of country was a natural 
instinct that needed to be purified of self- 
ishness—not wholly eradicated. 

At several points the teaching of this 
so-called ‘‘dreamer’’ was really more 
practical than that of his predecessors. 
Again and again he writes that nation- 
ality is a sacred principle; that the 
movements that will make a new Europe, 
a new world, will spring from the question 
of nationalities. But, he adds, in ‘‘Europe: 
its Condition’’ (1852), ‘‘ The question of nation- 
alities, rightly understood, is the alliance of 
the peoples. ’’ 

Thus he looked for the coming of a time 
when nation should help nation, not thwart 
its progress by a selfish commercialism or an 
aggressive militarism. The end of his life, in 
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The progressive discovery and the application 
of His law is the task of Humanity.’’ Mazzini 
scouts the notion of true brotherhood’s existing 
apart from the teaching of religion. Without 
it there may be risings prompted by self-interest 
or revenge; but there will be no abiding change 
in human society. 

For this purpose he bade men improve them- 
selves, not merely their material interests. 
Only by self-improvement and by understand- 
ing the conditions of healthy progress will the 
race really advance. ‘‘To progress you must 
show yourselves capable of progressing.’’ 
But this improvement of individual character 
is only the first step. Far more important is 
that whereby the individual becomes a kindly 
and useful member of a family, as husband 
and father. 

Even this circle of family relations may not 
count for very much; for are there not myriad 
instances of men who, viewing the family as 
the end-all of life, rob and plunder others for 
its behoof? That circle of duty, then, must be 
subordinated to the civic sense that makes 
the family serve the higher interests of the 
city; these, in their turn, of the province and 
nation. For national patriotism, as we have 
seen, Mazzini had a warm regard. The ideal 
of a free and renovated Italy had led hundreds 
of youths to lay down their lives gladly in 
battle or at the gibbet; and he believed that 
those noble sacrifices must prepare Italy to lead 
| the way in the revivification of mankind. Her 
| example will nerve other subject and disunited 
| peoples to similar efforts. 

‘The map of Europe will be remade. The 
| countries of the people will rise, defined by 
the voice of the free, upon 
the ruins of the countries of 
kings and privileged castes. 
Between these countries 
there will be harmony and 
brotherhood. And then the 
work of Humanity for the 
general amelioration, for 
the discovery and applica- 
tion of the real law of life, 
carried on in association 
and distributed according to 
local capacities, will be ac- 
complished by peaceful and 
progressive development. ’’ 

This harmony of the 
{nations in their upward strivings will be 
assured by the conviction that the nation 
exists, not for itself, but for a wider good. 
The nation, after all, is but a ladder leading 
to the highest level of human activity, that 
whereon the nations figure as families work- 
|ing in a divine order. Just as a man finds 
| his true self by toil, not for himself, but for 





1872, was embittered by seeing that Italy had | the community in which he is placed, so, 
won unity by diplomatic bargains and force, | too, the nation will never realize its highest 
in short, by Old-World methods; and the | faculties in a self-centred existence marked by 
Europe that resulted from Bismarck’s policy | intrigue and aggrandizement, but rather by a 
seemed to him a crude | generous emulation with its neighbors for the 
denial of all that made | good of the human family at large. To quote 
civic and national life | Mazzini once more: 
worth having. | 

In truth, he had! , ” 
hoped that the doc- | THE ORIGIN OF EVERY RIGHT. 
trine of the wider, | “ E improve with the improvement of 
higher good would | W Humanity ; nor without the improve- 
prevail over the nar- ment of the whole can you hope that 
rower and lower self- | your own moral and material conditions will 
ishness that both | improve.’’ 
cramps and sterilizes| By a similar line of argument he shows that 
the local or national | the world of industry and commerce may be 
instinct. And to his | greatly benefited by voluntary associations of 
intense disgust, he | workers who agree to co(jperate, sharing the 
saw the doctrine of national rights carried | profits according to the work and ability of 
to their logical conclusion—a Europe that|the members. Deprecating the wild and de- 
was not a civic confraternity, but an armed | structive schemes of Proudhon and other French 
camp. | thinkers, he points out that the laboring classes 

In that stage Europe still remains; the evils | have the remedy in their own hands as soon 
and the burdens of hatred and militarism have |as they educate themselves, and display the 
indeed infinitely increased since 1872. Could | self-restraint and prudence that the codpera- 
there be a more convincing proof of the wisdom | tive system demands. 
of Mazzini’s teaching than that the denial of| Thus in all spheres of life he recommended 
it has brought the Old World within a meas- | reform from within, not violent changes im- 
urable distance of bankruptcy, for reasons posed from without. He distrusted the pana- 
that are known only to a small circle of rulers | ceas that promised a social millennium; for he 
and statesmen ? | knew that the most perfect social system would 

Long before those evils had become threaten- | fail unless men were first trained to the self- 
ing, Mazzini had pointed out the better way | denying habits that alone could work it. 
that would obviate them. His work, ‘‘The Accordingly, he never flattered the populace. 
Duties of Man,’’ appeared in part in 1844, | As he truly said: 
the remainder in 1858; but an inner unity| ‘‘My voice may sound too harsh, and I may 
pervades the whole. Even in 1844 the Italian | too severely insist on proclaiming the necessity 
seer discerned the danger of making selfish- | of virtue and sacrifice; but I know, and you 
ness, whether of a man, a class, a nation, the | will soon know also, that the sole origin of 
chief basis for political and social action. His | every right is a duty fulfilled.’”’ 
study of recent French history warned him of| Mazzini’s life was a thrilling commentary 
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that; and his belief in the Italian nature, 
above all, a mystical faith in the renovating 
influence of Rome, prompted him to look to 
Italy and the heart of Italy for the initiative 
of the third life of Europe. To that end he 
addressed ‘‘The Duties of Man’’ to Italian 
workingmen, although the message is of world- 
wide application. 

The book is deeply religious in tone. Al- 
though Mazzini rejected the orthodox teaching 
about Christ, he had imbibed His spirit. The 
nineteenth century, he says, needs that spirit 


all his life for Italian unity, not from national | as muchas the first century. Christ proclaimed | of opposition, so that to work with him was 


|on this message. Unlike Seneca, who in a 
| palace preached Stoicism, the modern Italian 
| abjured literary fame and ease in order to serve 
| his nation and mankind at large. Alike in his 
little school for Italian organ grinders in Hatton 
| Garden, London, in his ceaseless struggles on 
| behalf of the oppressed, and in his long exile 
| from the land he loved so well, he displayed a 
heroic self-sacrifice that is no less inspiring 
| than his most eloquent appeals. The life con- 
secrated the writings. His character was not 
perfect. Often he was dogmatic and intolerant 
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far from easy. Those are the failings of a 
prophet entirely convinced of the truth of his 
message; but Italy, even in this materialistic 
age, reverences him as a true patriot and an 
inspiring teacher. 

Four men of diverse temperaments helped 
to make her a nation—the warrior king, Victor 


By 





James Willard Schultz's 
In Ten Chapters . Chapter Five 


Emanuel II; the astute diplomatist, Cavour ; | cottonwood grove, but the distant boom of guns 


the dashing leader of irregulars, Garibaldi; the | 
prophet, Mazzini. Who shall say that the 
prophet was the least of these? For he spoke 
the words that reawakened self-sacrifice and 
inspired the youth of Italy to efforts that, be- 
ginning with martyrdom, ended with triumph. 
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T the proper time we 
rode down off the 
point, joined High Star and 

his men, and briefly told them what 
we had seen. Within five minutes every 
one of the warriors had on his war bonnet 
and war shirt, and some even managed to put 
on their war leggings while riding at break- 
neck speed. Thus bedecked, they presented a 
gorgeous front of rainbow colors, innumerable 
waving plumes, and many fluttering eagle 
tail feathers. High Star’s grim face lighted 
with pride as he looked back at them. 

Pitamakan, ever mindful of the welfare of 
others, dropped back and spoke to the two 
men who were riding double—the two who 
had lost their horses in the fight with the 
grizzly bear. 

‘*‘We will soon come to our band of 
horses,’’ he said to them. ‘‘Most of the 
animals have never been ridden; so be sure 
to put your rope on one that shows old 
saddle scars. Then you will not be thrown. ’’ 

After passing round two different groves, 
we came at last to the edge of the big, open 
bottom in which our horses were grazing. 
When we caught sight of them, they were 
about a quarter of a mile from us, and a 
half mile or more beyond them were the 
Assiniboins, far more numerous than our 
party. They were coming up the bottom as 
fast as their horses could carry them. 

‘*T will tell off ten men to round up and 
drive back your horses,’’ said High Star, 
‘‘and the rest of us will show those Assini- 
boins how Gros Ventres and Blackfeet can 
fight. ’’ 

On we went, across the big, level bottom, 
on past our horses. Upon nearing the 
enemy, the Gros Ventres raised their war 
song. A rather short, slender man led the 
Assiniboins, and kept looking back and 
urging them forward. High Star shouted 
to us that the man was Little Otter, head 
chief of the tribe. His men were coming on 
in single file; we all rode side by side, and 
thus presented a front several hundred 
yards in width. 

While still too far away for their shots to 
be effective, the enemy opened fire on us, but 
we did not answer. Straight toward our 
centre Little Otter led his men, and it looked 
as if we were to have a hand-to-hand conflict ; 
but when he was about 250 yards from our line, 
Little Otter suddenly swerved to the left; evi- 
dently he intended to get between us and the 
horses, which the ten men had rounded up, 
and which they were driving as fast as possible 
on our back trail. Evidently the Assiniboins 
wanted the horses more than a fight with us. 

‘‘Now! Now fire!’? High Star shouted, 
when we had swung our line round; and fol- 
lowing the boom and crack of our smoothbores 
and rifles, several of the enemy arid their 
horses went down. 

After that, it was every man for himself. 
The fastest of the Assiniboin riders went 
straight on after the herd of horses, exchanging 
shots with those of our party who were able 
to keep up with them. Our animals were 
all very tired. 

As for the rest of us, we scattered out widely ; 
each of us followed one of the enemy. True 
to their mode of warfare, the Assiniboins 
would not risk a fight at close quarters; always 
they kept retreating, and trying their luck on 
long-distance shots. I was following a rider 
wearing a bright-painted cowskin toga. He 
had singled me out as his mark, and had sent 
several bullets whizzing close to my ears. I 
had twice fired at him without effect, and had 
made up my mind to hit his horse the next 
time, and then get him at close range. But 
High Star began calling loudly for help. The 
large number of the Assiniboins who were 
pursuing the herd of horses were outriding 
our few herders, and threatened to kill them. 

We turned and rode back up the bottom; 
the enemy followed us and fired at us at will. 
I saw a man on my right and two men on my 
left fall from their saddles. High Star ordered 
some of us to stop and hold the pursuers in 
check. Pitamakan and I remained with this 
division. 















moment held his ground 
and tauntingly signed us to 

come on. 
‘* Leave that chief to me!’’ Pita- 
makan shouted, and rode straight at him. 

Some of our men struck off to the left, and 
the others, of whom I was one, to the right of 
his course; we were soon busy exchanging 
shots with the enemy. 

We were able to see what Pitamakan and 
the Assiniboin chief were doing. Little Otter 
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informed us that a hot fight was taking place. 
The Assiniboins whom we had been -driving 
back now followed us, but without any appar- 
ent eagerness; the humiliating whipping that 
their chief had received had demoralized them. 
Little Otter was riding slowly down the 
bottom toward the huddled group of women 
and children. 

Upon rounding the grove, we saw the other 
combatants about a mile farther on. High 
Star and his men had joined the herders, and 
were all driving the band of horses, and at the 
same time trying to keep back the Assini- 
boins, who largely outnumbered them. A 
determined charge by the enemy would have 
been disastrous to our allies, but it was not in 
Assiniboin nature to attempt anything so 
rash. Upon perceiving our approach, High 
Star halted, and sent some of his men ahead 
to round up the herd, and hold ‘it in close to 
the bank of the river. ‘The Assiniboins also 
saw us as soon as we passed the grove, and at 
once moved out on the bottom, so that they 
should not be between two fires ; they continued 
to shoot from a long distance, and occasionally 
hit one of the Gros Ventres or a horse. We 
soon joined High Star, and a little later the 


PITAMAKAN BEGAN TO QUIRT HIM UNMERCIFULLY ON THE BACK. 


kept his steed prancing until Pitamakan was 
within 150 yards of him. Then, suddenly 
quieting the animal, he leaped to the ground, 
and knelt beside the horse for a steady aim. 
It seemed that he could not miss my friend. 
His aim was long. In my anxiety I fairly 
groaned. And then the chief fired, and missed ; 
at that a shout went up from the Gros Ven- 
tres; and I yelled louder and more happily 
than any of them. We all held our breath 
after that, awaiting the result of Pitamakan’s 
answering shot—but he did not shoot; instead, 
he kept straight on with lowered rifle. The 
chief, meanwhile, had made a quick dash for 
his horse. The animal, frightened by his 
sudden and frantic efforts to get into the 
saddle, kept prancing away from him, so that 
by the time the chief finally did succeed in 
getting on its back, Pitamakan was within at 
least fifty feet of him. 

As we were now between the chief and his 
men, he struck off straight toward the outer 
edge of the bottom, and the river. Then, for 
the first time, I noticed that his horse was 
small and far from swift. Before the Assini- 
boin could reload his gun, Pitamakan overtook 
him, and began to quirt him unmercifully on 
the back. Thus he counted for himself the 
greatest of all coups, and inflicted upon his 
victim the most humiliating punishment that 
an Indian can receive. Not satisfied with 
that, Pitamakan finally snatched the chief’s 
gun out of his hands, then dragged him from 
his horse, and halting before him, said, in the 
sign language: 

‘“*You are not a chief, you are a nothing 


man. Go home and put on a woman’s dress 
and sit with the women. That is where you 
belong. ’’ 


And with that, Pitamakan turned and left 
him, without once looking back. He had for- 
ever broken that man’s prestige and power | 


He shouted to me that he was going | | over his people, for no warrior would follow a | he was able to speak. 





Assiniboins whom we had held in check re- 
inforced his assailants. 

‘*Chief, we can’t go on this way,’’ Pita- 
makan said to High Star, as soon as we came 
up to him. ‘‘We can’t keep going on in the 
night. If we try to do so, the enemy will 
have us all killed off before morning. ’’ 

‘*You speak plain truth,’’ High Star an- 
swered. ‘‘I was thinking the same thing, and 
was about to propose to you that we go on into 
the grove up there, where we can easily hold 
off these coyote people. ’’ 

With that, he gave the order, and we moved 
on, some herding the horses, the rest of us 
making another attack on the Assiniboins, 
who again scattered, and retreated before our 
fire. Without further loss on our side we 
arrived in the shelter of the timber; but the 
enemy did not fare so well, for three more of 
them tumbled out of their saddles. 

The grove in which we took refuge was 
bounded on the side toward the river by a 
high cutbank that three or four men could 
easily guard. As the sun was still an hour 
high, and the Assiniboins made no attempt to 
approach the timber, we remained together for 
the time. No one was in a cheerful mood, and 
there was little talking. The loss on our side 
had been thirteen men and a number of horses. 
While High Star, Pitamakan and I, and several 
of the most experienced of the party, held a 
short council, the rest counted up the enemy’s 
loss, and soon reported it to be either twenty- 
four or twenty-five men, and ‘‘one chief turned 
into a woman. ’’ 

‘*How? What do you mean by that?’’ High 
Star asked. 

When told what Pitamakan had done to the 
Assiniboin chief, he almost went mad with 
joy, clapping his hands and laughing until 
| the tears streamed down his cheeks. ‘‘Oh, 
| what news! What news!’’ he exclaimed, when 
‘*This cutthroat chief, 


to count coup on Little Otter, or die in the | leader who had been chased, and whipped on | this bragging ambusher of my people, whipped 
attempt. He was by this time almost crazed | the back on the battlefield. 


with rage, and absolutely reckless. 

‘*Come on! 
Gros Ventres; and if they did not understand | 
his Blackfoot, they did his signs, and they | 


pressed close behind us as we led the charge. | party with High Star. 
Again the Assiniboins scattered back at our | of horses, and the other part of the Assini- | young as you are. 
approach, all except Little Otter, who for a| boin force had passed out of sight round the | of a great chief. 


Pitamakan now assumed command of our | 
Come on!’’ he shouted to the | section of the party, and signaled us all to join | one.’’ 


him. We rode up the bottom as rapidly as | 
| possible toward the rest of the Gros Ventre | 
They, and our herd | 


before his warriors! Never again will the 
Little Otter lead a war party, or even go with 


And then, turning to Pitamakan, he said, 
more soberly, ‘‘It is no wonder that the Braves 


| asked you to become a member of their society, 


You have in you the making 
For myself and for my people 








I say now that you shall always find the Gros 
Ventres your true friends and helpers. ’’ 

‘*Ai! Ai! That you shall!’’ cried all those 
who had understood their leader’s Blackfoot 
words. Pitamakan, embarrassed by so much 
praise, murmured, ‘‘It was nothing! You are 
all too kind!’’ and for a moment hid his face 
with a fold of his blanket. 

I came to his rescue with the suggestion that 
we should at once decide on some plan that 
would enable us to get safe out of the Assin- 
iboin country. I added that at no time during 
the day had we been opposed by more than 
a third of the Assiniboin fighting force, which 
my uncle had told me time and again num- 
bered about a thousand fighting men. 

‘‘ That is true!’’ High Star exclaimed. 
‘*Kither the moving camp we saw is only a 
part of the whole tribe, or the rest of the men 
are off somewhere on a big raid. Should they 
join the party out there to-night, not one of 
us would ever again see the lodges of our 
people. Come! Think hard, all of you, and 
let us hear your plans.’’ 

This he said in both the Gros Ventre and 
Blackfoot tongues, after he had interpreted my 
little speech. There followed a silence, during 
which Pitamakan suddenly rose and struck off 

in the timber toward the lower end of the 
grove. At the same time, a dozen or more 
men of the Assiniboin force left the gather- 
ing out in front of us, and rode away down 
the bottom. 

‘They are going for food or more help. 
Their camp must be pitched close to us,’”’ 
High Star said. 

Then, presently, in answer to High Star’s 
request, several of the party offered sugges- 
tions, which he rejected one after another 
with a mere negative shake of the head. 

‘*What am I good for? Why can’t I find 
some way for us to get out of this?’’ I said 
to myself. Then Pitamakan reappeared. 
By his quick step and the gleam in his eyes, 
I knew that he had something to say that 
would be well worth hearing. There was 
a@ general stir among the party at his 
approach; a murmur of approving voices; 
and on every face an expression of eager- 
ness to hear what he had to say. 

‘*Whipper of chiefs,’’? High Star said, 
‘*tell us quick what you saw down there? 
What plan have you to free us from these 
coyotes???” 

‘‘The enemy’s camp is pitched at the 
outer edge of the grove next below here,’’ 
Pitamakan answered. ‘‘Some of the lodges 
are already set up, and smoke is rising from 
them. As soon as night comes, we will, of 
course, be completely hemmed in here by 
the enemy. Some of them may even attempt 
to sneak into the timber and stampede the 
horses. Certain it is that the camp down 
there will be deserted by all the fighting 
men, and that their bands of horses will be 
left to graze at will. 

‘*My plan is that you give me fifty men 
with whom to raid the camp down there. We 

will round up all the horses we can find, and 
then by much shooting raise a commotion that 
will draw off from you the whole force of the 
enemy. They will rush home to protect their 
women and children, and give you the chance 
to get out of here. And my advice is, that 
instead of going up the river valley, as you will 
be expected to do, you go straight out south 
on the plain, and then turn westward. I feel 
sure that the enemy will not find your trail 
until to-morrow, and then it will be too late 
for them to overtake you.’’ 

‘*But what about you? How will you get 
out of here without being seen? What will 
you do when the enemy come charging back 
to their camp?’’ 

‘*We shall not all be there when they arrive; 
only a few of us on horses more swift than 
any the enemy have. The others will be off 
with all the bands of loose animals we can 
find, off on the plain to the south, and heading 
westward like yourselves. We on the fast 
horses—they are in our band here—will draw 
the enemy after us. We will make them think 
that we have their horses, and they will not 
learn that we haven’t them until to-morrow’s 
sun shows them their mistake. ’’ 

‘*But how shall you manage to get out of 
this grove without being discovered ?’’ 

‘*By way of the river. All along the grove 
a high cutbank drops straight down into the 
water. The enemy will not, they cannot have 
any guards stationed along it. We will cut a 
trail in the bank at the centre of the grove, 
cross the river right there, and recross it when 
opposite the camp below. ’’ 

‘*It is a good plan.’? High Star interpreted 
it to his men, who all approved it. 

There was no time to be lost if we were to 
carry it out. Followed by the ten men whom 
High Star told off for riders, Pitamakan and 
I went to our band and caught twelve of our 
swiftest and most powerful horses, finely 
trained buffalo runners, every one of them. 
These we and the men saddled and tied near 
the river bank until they should be wanted. 
There remained only a few more broken horses 
in the band, and we lent them to those whose 
own animals had entirely given out. 

As night was now coming on, High Star 
appointed a guard for the horses, and stationed 
the rest of his men along the whole outer 























length of the grove. He cautioned them to lie 
flat on the ground in good cover, and to shoot 
at any moving object that came in sight. The 
last we saw of the Assiniboins in the deep- 
ening darkness, they were resting in groups 
in front of the grove, about four hundred yards 
out from it. The few whom we had seen 
riding down toward their camp had long since 
returned, accompanied by forty or fifty others, 
all of whom were old men, as the glass showed. 
Evidently there was not a man left in the 
lodges who was able to shoot—except Little 
Otter. 

Pitamakan and I now went to the cutbank 
with all our men, and began to dig a steep 
incline in it to the edge of the water. Many 
of the Gros Ventres carried huge cleaver 
knives with big blades. They were the very 
thing for gouging up the soft, sandy loam of 
the cutbank. As fast as that was done, many 
eager hands pawed and shoved the earth into 
the river, or gathered it in blankets and threw 
it to one side of the deepening path. Within 
a couple of hours the incline was completed, 
and we were preparing to cross the river, when 
heavy firing, accompanied by shouts and ex- 
cited calls and answers, began at the other side 
of the grove. Some of the Gros Ventres started 
to go to the aid of High Star and his men, but 
Pitamakan called them back. 

‘*Your brothers out there can easily take 
care of themselves, ’’ he said, ‘‘and now, while 


all this noise is going on, is the very time for |_ 


us to get the horses across. Take off your 
clothes, one of you, and find out how deep the 
water is. We may have to raft the guns and 
ammunition over, in order to prevent their 
getting wet.’’ 

He had no sooner spoken than one of the 
young men dashed into the stream, clothes 
and all. Watching him in the dim starlight, 
we were well pleased to see that from shore 
to shore the water in no place came up to his 
waist. When he returned, he said that the 
bed of the stream was solid. We had feared 
that we might encounter bad quicksands under 
the cutbank. 

The firing and yelling on the other side of 
the grove ceased soon after we crossed the 
river. Pitamakan led us straight out on the 
plain for a half mile or more before turning 
east, and then away below the grove where the 
camp was pitched, before recrossing. When 
we had reached the south side of the river by 
another good ford, he called a halt, and told 
one of the men of the party who spoke Black- 
foot to interpret some last orders. 

‘“This place where we now stand, ”’ he said, 
‘tis to be our meeting place, and you riders 
will leave your horses here with Ah-ta-to-yi, 
my white brother. I shall also leave mine with 
him, and we will go on foot in search of the 
herds of the camp. If they are grazing out in 
the bottom, we shall have no trouble in round- 
ing them all up and driving them to this place ; 
but if they are tied among the lodges of the 
camp, we must work very cautiously and 
quietly, in order to get them out. I don’t 
want any shooting started until I myself start 
it.”? 

Away they went in the darkness, and left 
me alone to guard the horses. I noticed the 
position of the Big Dipper, and wondered how 
far it would swing round before they returned. 
An hour passed before I heard the welcome 
thud and rustling of many feet, the occasional 
soft whack of a lariat against an animal’s side, 
and the low ‘‘Huh! huh!’’ ‘‘Huh! huh!’”’ 
of the drivers. Then, presently, a dim blotch 
in the darkness resolved itself into a slow- 
moving, compact herd of horses; a veritable 
sea of horses that drifted past me on either 
side, and halted at the edge of the river. 
Following them came five men, each mounted 
on an Assiniboin horse. 

‘*Here I am!’’ I called out. 
and give me the news!’’ 

‘*We have none,’’ one of them answered, in 
fair Blackfoot. ‘‘We found these horses, three 
bands of them, grazing far out in the bottom 
from the camp. What the rest of the party 
is doing,—what success they will have,—we 
cannot say.’’ 

**You will remain with me?’’ I asked, and 
received an affirmative ‘‘ Ah.’’ 

Soon after this, others of the party came 
straggling back to our rendezvous in twos and 
threes. Last of all to return was Pitamakan, 
with three of the Gros Ventres, herding a 
bunch of about fifty horses. 

‘*You have done well!’’ I exclaimed. 
have been counting persons. Forty-seven are 
with me, and your three make fifty men, the 
whole number of the party.’’ 

‘*That is good,’’ said Pitamakan. 
thing is happening just as I hoped.’’ 


**Come close, 


‘*Every- 


‘We 





He ordered the Gros Ventres to go on with | 


the horses at once. They had brought their 


saddles and pishamores,—buffalo-robe saddle | 


pads,—and left them with me: in a wild 
scramble they began to sort them out and 
cinch them on the backs of the horses they 
had selected to ride. In a few minutes they 
were all ready for the start. ‘‘Be sure to ride 
far out on the plain before turning for home,’’ 
Pitamakan said. ‘‘And change horses often. 
Keep on going, and make no stop to rest or 
eat before to-morrow night. ’’ 

They were some time in rounding up the 


away from us on the lope. Then we, with 
ten Gros Ventres, started to do the last and 
most important part of the night’s work. 

‘*Pitamakan! Elder brother! Give me a 
promise!’’ I said, as we rode along, side by 
side. 

‘*T promise, and now what is it?’’ 

‘*It is that there be no women and children 
killed this night.’’ 

‘*Ha! You know that I am not a killer of 
the helpless—but as to these Gros Ventres, 
well, let’s see.’’ 

Bringing them to a stand, he asked them 
not to shoot at the lodges, or at anyone not 
shooting at us. 

‘*You mean that we are not to kill any 
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women!’’ one of the party exclaimed, in a/ times, and felt no concern about his first trip; 


surly tone. ‘‘Well, why shouldn’t we? Many 


and many a one of our women have those | 


Assiniboin dogs killed, or carried off to their | 
lodges. ’’ 

‘*That is very true. They have done the 
same in their raids against us. But, brothers, | 


but Delanty said to him: 

‘*I’m going to send Tony with you. You’re 
nervy enough, but you haven’t tried it yet, 
jand the monkey-kid will keep you from 
| being fidgety. I think he’d shoot out of the 
|mouth of a gun if anyone told him it was 


we ask you as a favor to harm no woman or | work. ’’ 


child this night.’’ 

“Oh! 
you and your white brother, why, of course 
we will do as you say,’’ came the answer, in 
a more pleasant tone. 

We went on then, and shortly afterward the 
howling of dogs told us that we were near 
the enemy’s camp. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


FRUTTLE BROTHER (AEPIT 








ELANTY, superintendent of construc- 
D tion, waving his hand toward two 
separated groups of twinkling lights, 
sententiously remarked : 
‘*There’s the pit. What ain’t there ain’t 
anywhere. ’’ 

He turned back to his tent, but Watten lin- 
gered on the ledge of rock to which they had 
come. There was something fas- 
cinating in the jangle of sounds 
that rose from the levels; the 
Frying Pan River, tearing its way 
through a gorge of the Rocky 
Mountains, added the roar of its 
waters to the sounds of the work- 
men and the machinery. 

No bridge had yet been thrown 
across the angry stream, but two 
crews of construction men had 
perilously worked their way—one 
up the east bank and one up the 
west—until they faced each other. 

Day by day each crew had built 
upon its own side of the river a 
lofty and enduring pier. Between 
the two banks they had slung a 
cable, over which, by gravity, a 
basket big enough to hold two 
men slid back and forth. In that 
way the. work upon the bridge 
began. 


Of all this, Watten, fresh from 
the technical school in the East, 
had already been told something 
by his father, who was the chief 
contractor for the building of the 
bridge. A few hours before, the 
boy had arrived in the east camp, 
and now, from the elevation where 
the ‘‘bosses’’ of the work had 
their cookhouse and tents, he 
looked down at the ‘‘pit’’—the 
lower grades where the laborers 
lived. He found the trail, and 
walked toward the swinging and 
flaring gasoline lamps that marked 
the alleys between the tents. 

Some of the men already knew 
who he was, and nodded to him. In front of 
one tent a Russian was dancing one of his 
national dances to the music of a concertina. 
The boy who was playing the instrument did 
not look more than seventeen years old. He 
was olive -skinned,— not swarthy like the 
others. His face was marked with delicate 
lines, and in his eyes was constant laughter. 
He looked encouragingly at the newcomer, as 
if inviting him to join the circle, and as Watten 
turned to retrace his steps, rose and came for- 
ward. 

‘*You de son of de boss?’’ he asked. 

Watten nodded. 








‘*Me Martinio Savratte, me Italiano. Me 
de monkey-boy on dis work. Me wanta learn | 
Anglis, know ’Mericano, be a boss. Mia com- 
rades say speak to you. You be mia brudder, 
and teach me to be a good ’Mericano?’’ 

For an instant Watten thought he was being | 
ridiculed, but after looking into the dark, 
serious eyes fixed on him, he realized that the 
boy was really asking him for a helping hand. | 
His response was quick: 

‘*Come up to my shack every night when 
you’re free, and I’ll help you all I can. Come | 
up to-morrow night. ’’ 

‘*Mia brudder!’’ exclaimed Martinio. 

Watten passed on through the dark to the | 
heights. 

‘*T say, Delanty,’’ he asked, 
monkey-boy ?”’ 

‘*Ran into Tony, eh? Asked you to make 
him a ’Mericano, didn’t he?’’ said the super- 
intendent. ‘‘A monkey-boy in this kind of 
job is the fellow that’s sent where no one 
else’ll go. There are places in these rock piles 


| where it looks as if only a bird could hold on. 


big band of horses, but once started, they drew | running for cover; he put the fire out. 


The monkey-boy has to get there with our first 
line. Goes where bigger men couldn’t or 
wouldn’t go. Tony’s all right. The men) 
like him because he went into the magazine 
when it was on fire and everyone else was 
He’s | 





| bank to bank; 


quicker and lighter than a cat, but he’s always 
pestering you about getting educated, wanting 
to be somebody. 1 suppose the boys put him 
on to you.”’ 


‘*Yes, I guess they did,’’ replied Watten, | 
lof the runway, almost above midstream, the 


thoughtfully, ‘‘but now that I understand, 
I’m not sorry.”’ 


Another week found Tony immersed in the | reason, 


DRAWN BY T. D. SKIDMORE 





. KEEPA STILL! NO MOVE AT ALLI” 


If: you put it that way, a favor to | 


| terrific. 





Tony stood beside the basket on the east 
pier when Watten stepped in. He followed 
at once, and the men who were holding the 
carriage set it free. For a moment it hung on 
the cables, and then shot downward with a 
dipping motion ; a shrill whistling sound came 
from the friction of its slide. Watten realized, 
as he gasped for breath, that the speed was 
He wanted to look over the edge of 
the basket, but the rush of the wind filled 
his eyes with water and his lips became 
dry. 

With a nerve-shattering jerk, the basket 
came to a sudden stop. ‘Then it seemed to leap 
into the air, take on a circular motion, and to 
tip to one side, as if it were trying to dump 
its contents into the waters of the Frying Pan, 
one hundred and fifty feet below. But just as 
Watten saw the foam of the churning waters, 
he was violently shoved back into the bottom 
of the basket, the carriage partly righted itself 


‘and stood still, and Tony cried: 


‘*Keepa still! No move at all, me keep 


| basket up, help come!’’ 


When the basket had reached the great sag 


balancing cable had, for some inexplicable 

parted. It broke in such a way 
that the east half of it shot 
into the air, and the west half 
had entangled itself in the coarse 
meshes of the basket, and whipped 
itself round the runway cable. 
The basket was held prisoner 
in the sag. When the accident 
happened, and the basket began 
to tilt, Tony, after shoving 
Watten back, had thrown his 
leg and part of his body out of 
the basket on the upper side. 
Thus he forced the basket partly 
back to a level. 

Now Tony hung on the outer 
edge of the basket, poised like a 
bird. Sometimes when the wind 
blew and the cable swung, the 
boy seemed almost to lose his 
balance. But he always recov- 
ered himself and kept the basket 
upright. 

‘*No move, keepa still, Meester 
D’lanty help us!’’ he called to 
Watten. 

On the east bank, Delanty was 
the only one who really kept his 
head. He took in the situation 
at a glance, and saw what Tony 
was trying todo. But the boy 
could not hold out for any great 
length of time, and whatever 
was done for him must be done 
at once. A long rope was split, 
the two sections were weighted, 
and in the V formed by the split 
a wire cutter was attached. The 
V was slid down the runway until 
it reached the basket. There, 
by a dexterous movement, Tony 


mysteries of spelling. By day he was any- | managed to get his hand on the cutter; then 


where and everywhere, but when night came 
he would climb to Watten’s quarters and obe- 
diently follow his teaching. Watten applied 
himself to learning how the Latin mind works. 
Tony as patiently sought to grasp the intrica- 
cies of the English language. He never called 
Watten by name, but addressed him as ‘‘mia 
brudder. ’”’ 

On Saturday morning Watten, finding his 


work of checking, arranging accounts, and | 
|east bank; they doubled it in thickness, and 
|attached new weights. 


systematizing business details virtually com- 
pleted for the crew of the east bank, climbed 
the steep slope to the tents. 


‘“The west bank for me to-day,’’ he said to | 
| of arms and legs in the effort to fasten the 


Delanty. 

‘*Well,’’ said the superintendent, ‘‘the bas- 
ket’ll be back in about ten minutes, and then 
you can have the first real shoot-the-chutes 
you were ever up against. Hold your breath, 


| shut your eyes, and be thankful when the 


boys grab you on the other side. ’’ 

The basket ran over a double cable from 
there was a gradual descent 
of four hundred feet from the east bank, and 
an upward climb to the west bank of three 


| hundred and fifty feet. Loaded with two men 
| or with tools, it plunged down with such ter- 


rific momentum on either descent that it was 


| easily carried far up the opposite side of the 
‘‘what’s a|great curve to a point where waiting men | drew the rope taut, the basket righted itself; 
| Tony slid into it, and Watten could raise his 
| head. 
the | easily, steadily, and at last brought the basket 


| could grab it, and shove it out on the platform 


of a pier for unloading. 
One of the cables carried the basket; 








he freed the basket from the wires that im- 
peded its movement on the runway. 

His exertions made the basket tilt in an 
alarming manner. Several times Watten, who 
could not see what was going on, gave himself 
up for lost. But he held his body rigid in the 
bottom, and listened to the voice from out- 
side: 

‘*Keepa still; me help, all help.’’ 

Delanty had the rope hauled back to the 


Once more it was 
guided down the runway to the basket. The 
boy went through some extraordinary twistings 


rope to the side of the basket. Several times 
it seemed that he must lose his grip, fall, and 
capsize the basket. But he worked coolly, 
with a wonderful sense of balance, and at last 
succeeded in fastening the rope. 

At that very moment Tony slipped. He 
caught at the side of the basket, and missed 
it. Far below, he saw the river rearing over 
huge rocks. He gripped the basket with his 
knee, but was slowly losing his hold, when 
he felt Watten’s hand on his ankle. The 
basket toppled perilously, then, as Tony was 
dragged back, swung up again. 


Tony raised his hand as a signal. The men 


Hand over hand, the men pulled, 


other was a balancer, intended to keep it from back to its starting point, swung it up to the 
tipping and spilling its contents into the river. pier, and lifted Tony out. Watten, giving 


On either side of the river great spans and 
arches were being swung out at a dizzy height 
to bridge the immense chasm, but they had 


| not yet met in the centre, and as yet the flying | 


basket, shaped much like the basket of a 


balloon, was the only means of transportation | 


between the two sides of the stream. 


| just one glance at the river, above which he 
| had hung between life and death, staggered 
| after nim. 


He made his way to Tony. ‘‘Com- 
rade,’’ he said, and held out his hand. 

All the affection and loyalty in Martinio 
Savratte’s young heart shone in his eyes. 


‘*We both brudders,’’ he replied with simple 


Watten had watched the swift flights many | sincerity, and took Watten’s hand. 
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THE “PALACE” AT DURAZZO. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T is better to be obscure than to be a cinder 
in the public eye. 
HEN those about us are cranky, it may 
be because we have cranked them. 


HAT man is successful who fills the place 
he occupies and occupies the es he 
should fill. 


MMERCIAL attachés,’’ a new class of 
officials that the Department of Com- 

merce is to send abroad, will be appointed 
‘‘without examination under the civil service 
rules.’’ So voted the Senate. The fight for 
civil service reform is, it seems, never wholly 
won. am 

HE extension division of the University of 

Wisconsin will now send, free of cost, expert 
engineers to study the sanitary problems of 
the smaller towns and villages of the state.° 
The service will benefit many of the smaller 
places that cannot afford the regular services 
of a competent engineer. 

CANAL is never ‘‘completed’’—except in 

a Pickwickian sense. The managers of 
the Suez Canal, for example, have just an- 
nounced that after January 1, 1915, the canal 
will be deep enough so that vessels with a 
draft of thirty feet can go through it. At 
present no vessel that draws more than twenty- 
nine feet can use it. 

ALIFORNIA is proud that out of the 

thirty ponies used in the recent polo match 
with Great Britain, eleven ‘came from Cali- 
fornia. The pride is justified, for, as in 
polo good mounts are two-thirds of the game, 
the search for proper ponies is country-wide. 
The best horse on the English side is also 
Californian. 


HE late Dr. Paul von Mauser, who invented 

the well-known rifle, liked especially to 
sing, and was proud of the accomplishment. 
In the biographical handbooks he was careful 
to record that he belonged to various choral 
societies, and that he sang in the Oberndorf 
church choir. The firm of which he was a 
member is reputed to have sold eight million 
rifles. 


OT only thousands of children, but also a 

great many adults in New York City have 
never seen a cow with her calf, a mare with her 
foal, or a hen with her chickens. For that 
reason among others, many persons are urging 
that farm animals be shown in the New York 
Zoological Park. They believe that the sight, 
besides being educational, would do much to 
awaken the interest of city children in farm 
life. Py 
Te Olympic Congress has ruled that the 

Finns may not compete at the next Olympic 
games as representatives of Finland, but must 
enter as Russians. The ruling is bitterly 
humiliating to Finland, for at the games at 
Stockholm in 1912 Russia won no honors what- 
ever, whereas the Finnish athletes scored 
nearly as many points in field and track sports 
as Germany, England and the British colonies 
combined, and, moreover, won all the first 
prizes in wrestling. 

FTER all, the right kind of boy will make 

any kind of work a stepping-stone to higher 
things. Even acting as a golf caddie need not 
be the ‘‘blind alley’’ that some observers, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, have thought it. A 
Massachusetts man who was a caddie about 
fifteen years ago writes to a Boston newspaper 
that among his associates on the links at that 
time there were a dozen boys who have become 
respectively lawyer, doctor, teacher, dentist, 
builder, chemist, electrician, drug clerk, police- | 
man, carpenter, business man, and professional | 
golf player—all successful and contented in | 
their work. 





OSEPH Conrad, the novelist, who followed 

the sea for years, and who holds an English 
shipmaster’s license, has made a suggestion 
for safeguarding steamships against the dangers | 
of collision that is astonishingly simple and | 
apparently quite practical. He would have | 
all ships obliged to protect their bows with 
‘*puddings, ’’ or stuffed fenders such as almost | 
all tugboats now carry. For an ocean liner | 
the ‘‘pudding’’ would be two, three or four | 
feet thick; and although it would certainly | 
detract from the grace and beauty of the ship, | 


| stood the test. 


rip open the side of any vessel that it touched. 
Mr. Conrad believes that if the Storstad and 
the Nantucket had been thus equipped, the 
Empress of Ireland and the Monroe would 
be afloat to-day, and that more than a thousand 
lives would have been saved. 


* © 


GRAIN AND GOLD. 


T noon on Sunday, a few weeks ago, the 
quiet of the financial district of New 
York City was disturbed by the arrival 

before the doors of the United States Sub- 
treasury Building of eight automobile trucks. 
Each truck carried, in strong wooden boxes, 
$1,250,000 in gold bars, the total weight of 
which was approximately two and one-half 
tons. Armed men guarded the treasure, al- 
though for its safety the officials in charge 
trusted in the main to the speed and quiet 
with which it could be delivered on Sunday. 

The $10,000,000 in gold thus brought into 
New York was the last instalment of some large 
shipments from Denver that were made to offset 
the almost unprecedented export of gold from 
this country since May ist. In a period of 
eight weeks the quantity exported was approxi- 
mately $63,000,000, of which some $61,000,000 
went to Paris. For various reasons, Paris has 
been willing to pay a high price for gold, and, 
as it happened, the United States is the place 
where it was most readily obtainable. About 
the same time that the last shipments of gold 
from the interior reached New York, the rate 
of exchange fell, and soon afterward the out- 
flow considerably declined. 

The financial world showed, of course, great 
interest in the movement, but for several 
reasons did not look upon it with the uneasi- 
ness that such an outflow of the precious metal 
sometimes inspires. For one thing, besides 
annually producing $88,000,000 of gold our- 
selves, we import large amounts of it from 
Mexican and Canadian mining camps. During 
ten months of the last fiscal year for which 
government figures are available, we received 
in that way nearly $60,000,000, whereas in the 
same time we exported only $47,000,000. Thus 
we have been able to give up gold without 
disturbance to our money markets. 

Another reason why the situation was excep- 
tional lay in the fact that the movement of 
gold fell at a time when Europe begins to buy 
grain of us. As Mr. Noyes told the readers of 
The Companion in the last number, the har- 
vest this year promises to be exceedingly large. 
Europe has already made heavy purchases of 
American wheat. Nearly a score of steamers 
are under charter in New York for July and 
August sailings, and the grain exporters are 
searching for more craft to carry abroad the 
later instalments of the crop. Since in these 
favorable circumstances Europe is buying 
heavily of us, financiers believe that the out- 
flow of gold, already diminishing, will soon 
cease altogether. The most hopeful prophets 
declare that the balance of trade should then 
be in our favor for several months at least. 


* & 


CHAOTIC ALBANIA. 


ARLY in the spring, when Prince William 
of Wied went to Durazzo to become the 
ruler, or ‘‘Mpret,’’ of the new kingdom 

of Albania, The Companion pointed out some 
of the difficulties that would beset his path. 
The first few months of his ‘‘reign’’ have 
shown that we did not exaggerate the nature 
or the number of the difficulties. 

The country is in an uproar. The moun- 
tain tribes have no respect for the new ruler, 
and no intention of paying taxes. Foreign 
agents are sowing the seeds of insurrection. 
Italy and Austria, whose interests conflict, 
make the situation worse by confusing coun- 
sel. The outbreaks instigated by the powerful 
feudal chieftain, Essad Pasha, found the new 
ruler iJl prepared to maintain his royal author- 
ity, or even his personal dignity. 

As a German prince, William of Wied was | 
a model military man. As the first ruler of a | 
turbulent kingdom of which he knew little, 
he suddenly had to face many problems that 
| the drill book does not mention, and he has not 
His first great mistake was his 
failure to insist that the loan guaranteed by 
the powers be paid over to him before he went 
to Durazzo. Without money and without a 
| proper guard for his capital, he cut a sorry 
| figure from the first. 

The Albanians, who are suffering from the 
war, and whose ancient sources of plunder 
have been cut off, could hardly pay taxes if 
| they were disposed to do so. They have never 








| respected either law or government. Even 
the Romans, although they built roads through | 


any attempt to dominate those wild tribes. 
The Turks, indeed, kept a certain order among 
them, but they did it not by collecting taxes, 
but by distributing money. 

What will be the future of Albania? Under 
present conditions the country cannot long 
remain an independent kingdom, even in name. 
A Turkish pasha might maintain a form of 
government there, but a German prince cannot. 
And who knows what Italy and Austria, or 
the other powers, are plotting? The diplomatic 
intrigues that centre in the Balkans have grown 
even more mysterious and dangerous now that 
the Turk has been virtually expelled from 
Europe. 


* © 


THE VISITING NURSE. 


HIS country as a whole is in need of 

more nurses. Of our 1,004 training 

schools, all except 304 are in the Eastern 
and the North Central States. On farms, in 
small towns, and even in many small cities, a 
trained nurse can hardly be got for love or 
money. 

Within a few years the district or visiting 
nurse has shown her usefulness and the need 
of her presence in the cities and in some of 
the larger towns. The new Rural Organization 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
believes that she can be made an equally 
familiar figure in the country, and that she 
ought to be. 

To point the way, the service has helped the 
people of Chilton County, Alabama, to obtain 
a nurse, and to plan her work. The county 
board, the school board and private individuals 
contribute $1,500 in equal shares. That sum 

pays the nurse her salary and her expenses, 
which include the keeping of a horse and 
carriage. 

The National Red Cross Society guarantees 
the character and ability of the nurse. Her 
work is supervised by a committee that consists 
of the county health officer, the superintendent 
of schools, the agent of the farmers’ coépera- 
tive demonstration work, the head of the girls’ 
canning clubs, and a local physician. The 
nurse visits schools and examines pupils to 
detect signs of contagious disease, defects in 
teeth or eyes, or any other pathological condi- 
tion; she sees to it that school buildings and 
grounds are kept in a proper sanitary state; 
she lectures to teachers and pupils on the ways 
in which disease is spread; she attends meet- 
ings of mothers, and talks to them on matters 
of hygiene and sanitation. She cannot stay 
long in one place, but in case of surgical 
operations and serious illness she helps to 
take care of the patient during the crisis. 

The eastern end of the country affords 
another example. For ten years the farming 
town of Walpole, New Hampshire, has had a 
visiting nurse. One person pays her salary, 
but a committee of women follows up her 
work, and, when necessary, helps with medi- 
cine, supplies, and nourishing food. The com- 
mittee maintains a fund for necessary expenses 
by taking the fees received from patients who 
pay, and adding to it the money that they 
raise by the various methods known to philan- 
thropic ladies. 

It does not require much imagination to see 
the amount of good such a nurse does, socially 
as well as professionally, not only through 
ministering to the people, but aiso through 
educating them. The greatest gainer of all is 
the community; and the community nurse 
should be not the exception, but the rule. 


* ¢ 


PAY FOR CARRYING THE MAILS. 


LTHOUGH the railways of the United 
States are under no obligation to carry 
the mails, they realize that public senti- 

ment compels them to do it. Under laws 
established by Congress, the Post Office De- 


partment weighs for a certain period the mails | 


that each road carries, and takes the average 
of the weights as a basis for the payment to 
that railway for the next four years. The 


method is admittedly rough-and-ready, and | 


has been continued more because it is con- 


venient than because it gives fair treatment | 


to the two parties to the contract. In some 
cases, indeed, other considerations have helped 
to determine the payment that the railways 
receive. For example, since 1875 the govern- 
ment has required the so-called ‘‘land-grant 
railways’’ in the Mississippi valley and farther 
west to carry the mails for eighty per cent. 
of the regular rates, as a payment for the 
valuable land that the government granted to 
them when they built their lines. 

The coming of the parcel post in January, 
1913, and the increase, actual and prospective, 


it would rob its knifelike prow of the power to | the Albanian mountains, wisely refrained from | in the weight of the parcels that it carries, have 


| Rome, $1.25— 





greatly added to the work of all who have con- 
tracts with the Post Office for transporting the 
mails, — whether - star- route carriers, rural 
delivery carriers, trolley lines or railways, — 
and have made them demand that rates shall 
be readjusted. A great deal of matter that 
formerly went by express now goes as mail, 
and the compensation for carrying it, even 
with the additional payment that Congress 
permitted the Post Office to make, is proving 
to be an insufficient return for the work. So 
serious do the railways feel the question to be 
that they have organized a committee on rail- 
way mail pay to present their case to the 
government and the public. 

Meanwhile in Washington, the Post Office 
Department, and also a joint committee of 
Congress, are at work upon the problem. 
They, too, realize its seriousness, for in the 
West scores of star-route carriers are refusing 
to renew their mail contracts. To the remote 
districts that these men serve, dealers have 
been sending heavy goods in such large quan- 
tities that sometimes the star-route carriers 
have been obliged to use auto-trucks and 
four-horse teams to deliver them. Moreover, 
a few weeks ago a Connecticut street railway 
company that carried mail to half a hundred 
post offices withdrew from its contract on the 
ground that under the new conditions the 
amount received was inadequate. 

As yet, however, the officials in Washington 
have not been able to devise a theory of com- 
pensation that promises to work out fairly. 
One or two plans have already been tried and 
abandoned. 


& 


THE ATHLETIC GIRL. 


HE is attractive to boys, the athletic girl, 
S with her brown face and clear eyes, her 
ready confidence and competence on the 
tennis court, the golf links, or the water. She 
can sail a boat, swim, and ride bareback. She 
is secretly envied by the girls who cannot do 
those things, and who carry parasols and wear 
gloves, in order to keep from getting sunburned. 
And in her turn she is impa- 
tient of the quieter life that 
is normal to girls. A good 
many of the more usual fem- 
inine occupations bore her; 
she is too restless to give 
much time to sewing, or read- 
ing, or music. She grows up 
to be physically a strong, 
handsome, competent woman. 
Yet there is something to 
be said for the girls who never played more than 
a mediocre game of tennis, or ventured to take 
high dives, or learned to ride likea man. Many 
physicians will tell you that the very tentative- 
ness of their efforts in the field of sport has been 
better for them than the athletic girl’s thor- 
oughness has been for her. They will tell 
you that physiologically women are not well 
adapted to long-continued and severe muscular 
activity, and that the girls who engage in it 
are dissipating energy that should be stored 
up for the future needs of womanhood. 

The girl who takes part in various forms of 
sport, and enjoys them without acquiring any 
keen sense of emulation or competitive desire, 
derives from athletics the maximum of benefit 
dnd the minimum of harm. When the zeal to 
outstrip and outshine becomes the controlling 
motive, athletics lose their virtue—for women 
even more than for men. 


oo % & 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE FAR-FLUNG TELEPHONE.—On 

April 1st, a telephone line direct from Berlin 
to Milan, a distance of 840 miles, was opened 
to the public; later, the line was extended, 
and direct telephonic communication was 
established between Berlin and several other 
important Italian cities, including Rome. The 
distance between the two capitals is 1,250 
miles, so that the new line is one of the long- 
est direct telephone lines yet put up outside 
the United States. The wires run by way of 
Munich, the Simplon Tunnel and Lombardy. 
A three-minute conversation between Berlin 
and Milan costs only $1,and between Berlin and 
rates that are probably less for 
the distance than anywhere else in the world. 


& 














| Residents of Berlin can now talk with the 


| burg. 


capitals of Austria, Hungary, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Sweden. It is said that 
telephone communication will soon be estab- 
lished from Berlin to London and St. Peters- 


& 


PPLIED RESEARCH. — The research 
division of the department of electrical 
engineering in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has undertaken to study the con- 
ditions of electric transportation that affect the 
delivery service of the store of R. H. Macy & 
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Company, one of the largest department stores 
in New York City. Goods purchased at many 
of the New York department stores are deliv- 
ered without charge over an area equal to 
nearly one-third of Massachusetts. To provide 
for quick deliveries, the stores have established 
a system of zones, in each one of which is a 
distributing depot. They send goods from the 
stores in large wagons to the depots, and there 
transfer them to lighter wagons, which dis- 
tribute them to the customers. Each store 
employs in this werk hundreds of vehicles and 
asmallarmy of men. One store pays more than 
$1,000,000 a year for this work. The aim of 
the investigators of the Macy store is to sim- 
plify the service, and if possible lessen its 
present burdensome cost. 

& 


N UNATTENDED LIGHT.—The only 

unattended lighthouse in the world with a 
powerful fog signal is the recently completed 
light at the entrance of St. Peter’s Port, in the 
island of Guernsey—a spot described in Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Toilers of the Sea.’ The new light- 
house consists of a 
steel and _ concrete 
tower eighty feet 
high, built on a wave- 
washed rock. The 
tower is solid for a 
height of forty - six 
feet above the rock. 
To form the base, 
cement was placed in 
steel moulds, and steel 
bars were driven into 
the solid rock to 
anchor the concrete 
firmly. The tower 
contains duplicate 
electric motors and air compressors, and a small 
acetylene gas plant and light. A powerful fog 
siren projects from the top of the tower. All 
this apparatus is controlled from the shore 
station, a mile and a quarter away, through 
a submarine cable, eleven inches in diameter. 
The foghorn can be heard on the coast of 
France, thirty miles away. According to the 
Sphere, the light and its installation cost 
$42,500, about one-fifth the cost of an ordinary 
stone structure, which would also have been 
far more expensive to keep up. 

& 

T= GYROCAR.—Dr. Pierre Schilowsky, 

a Russian lawyer who lives in London, 
has invented a motor car that runs on two 
central wheels like a bicycle. The gyroscope 
that keeps the car 
upright consists of 
a heavy flywheel 
that rotates on bear- 
ings inside another 
wheel about midway 
of the chassis. The 
new machine, which 
is called a mono- 
car, or gyrocar, has 
run successfully in 
the crowded streets 
of London. As long 
as the motor is 
running, the gyro- 
car stands perfectly 
It rocks slightly when it is at 











upright. 
rest, and adjusts its balance immediately 
when anyone by entering or leaving it dis- 
turbs the distribution of its load. There 
is no noise other than that of the motor. 
When the engine stops, sprag wheels auto- 
matically drop on each side and support the 


vehicle. The new car, which weighs about 
three tons, and which has a sixteen to twenty 
horse-power motor, can go no faster than three 
or four miles an hour. It cost $12,500 to 
build. At present it is of course experimental ; 
it will need many changes before it is com- 
mercially important. 


oP Se & 


CURRENT>*> EVENTS 


EXICO.—There was another presidential 

election in Mexico on July 5th, but it 
was more of a farce than that of last fall. 
Scareely anyone went to the polls, even in 
Mexico City. The few votes that were cast 
were nearly all for General Huerta and Gen- 
eral Blanquet for president and vice president 
respectively. ——The conference at Torreon, 
which was called to settle the differences that 
have arisen between General Villa and Gen- 
eral Carranza, has been successful, according 
to the reports that have reached this country. 
Villa, we learn, is to act as commander in 
hief of the Constitutionalist Army and have 
\ Share in the control of the funds, and Car- 
ranza is confirmed as ‘‘first chief,’’ in charge 
of all the civil and diplomatic functions of the 
insurgent government. Fifteen million pesos 
n currency and gold, which Villa’s agents 
seized at Juarez, were turned over to Carranza 
officials on July 8th.—The Constitutionalist 
campaign has not moved forward during the 
days of discussion at Torreon, although it is 
reported that both Queretaro and San Luis 
Potosi are threatened by insurgent forces. It 
is believed that the Federals will make their 
last stand north of the capital at Queretaro. 
——0n July 5th, a report reached this country 





that Huerta and Zapata, the southern revo- 
lutionary leader, had made some sort of alliance 
against the Constitutionalists; the truth of the 
report is very doubtful.——The mediators still 
await General Carranza’s acceptance of their 
invitation to send representatives to meet the 
Huerta delegates at a conference for the settle- 
ment of the internal troubles of Mexico; they 
appear hopeful that the Constitutionalist leader 
will eventually agree to such a conference, 
although the newspapers have heard that the 
sentiment of the revolutionary generals is 
against any parleys with the Huertistas. 
& 


ANADA AND THE HINDUS.—On 
July 6th, the Court of Appeals of British 
Columbia decided that the shipload of- Hindu 
laborers, brought to Victoria by Gurdit Singh, 
a wealthy Hindu, in order to test the Asiatic 
exclusion laws of Canada, could not land. A 
few of the party escape the ruling on one 
ground or another, but its effect is to deny the 
right of unskilled Hindu laborers to enter 
Canada. ® 


HE PRESIDENT AND THE BUSI- 

NESS MEN.—On July 2d, Mr. J. P. 
Morgan called on President Wilson at Wash- 
ington, and discussed with him the business 
conditions of the country, and, presumably, 
the legislation on business matters that the 
administration is putting through Congress. 
On July 9th, Mr. Henry Ford, the automobile 
manufacturer, visited the White House on the 
same errand, and it is understood that similar 
interviews are to be arranged with other lead- 
ing business men. ° 


pwoces TAX.—Figures made public by 

the Treasury Department on July 3d showed 
$43,079, 819 received from the corporation tax, 
and $28,306,339 received from the individual 
income tax. Of the latter amount, citizens of 
New York State paid $12,500,000, and resi- 
dents of New York City over $11,000,000. 
These are not final figures, and it is expected 
that the total receipts from the income tax will 
be considerably more than $30,000,000. The 
revenue for the last fiscal year was about 
$33, 000,000 more than ordinary expenses, which 
leaves a considerable balance to be applied to 
the expense of the Panama Canal. 

& 


LBANIA.—President Wilson has requested 

Mr. Williams, our minister to Greece, to 
vacate his post immedi- 
ately, in consequence of 
his indiscreet utterances 
on the subject of Albania, 
and in diplomatic letters 
to the European powers 
has disavowed Mr. Wil- 
liams’s acts. -On July 2d, 
Mr. Williams made public 
another statement, in 
which he declared that a 
religious war between 
Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians was imminent in Albania, and that 
the existing government was powerless to 
prevent it. ® 


OME RULE.—The House of Lords is dis- 

cussing the bill recently introduced by the 
Liberal government to amend the home rule 
bill. The debate indicates that the Tory lead- 
ers have made up their minds to accept the 
bill, as the only way to escape serious trouble 
in Ireland. On July 6th, the amending bill 
passed its second reading, 273 to10. On July 
8th, an amendment definitely excluding Ulster 
from the provisions of the home rule bill was 
passed by a vote of 138 to 39. It is reported 
that members of the Tory party at court are 
endeavoring to persuade the King to refuse to 
sign the home rule bill, as a means of forcing 
a general election. The King is not likely to 
defy the Parliament act in this way, but if he 
should be induced to do so, the result in arous- 
ing the enmity of the radicals and the labor 
party against the royal family would no doubt 
be serious. a 


ECENT DEATHS.—At London, July 24, 
Joseph Chamberlain, the famous English 
statesman, aged 78.—At Tokyo, Japan, July 
ud, Henry Willard Denison, for thirty-four 
years legal adviser to the 
Japanese Department of 
Foreign Affairs, aged 68. 
® 

EDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD.—On July 
6th, the Senate confirmed 
the nomination of Messrs. 
Hamlin, Miller and Hard- 
ing to the Federal Reserve 
Board. Before reporting 
on the nomination of Mr. 
Warburg and Mr. Jones, the Senate committee 
on banking and currency desired to question 
those gentlemen about their connection with 
certain large business interests. Mr. Jones 
submitted to the examination, but Mr. War- 
burg requested the President to withdraw his 
nomination, since he felt that the committee’s 
action showed a want of confidence in him, 
which could not fail to impair his usefulness 
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|on the board. ‘The President hopes to induce 
| him to reconsider his decision. 








To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
** Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’”’ (Adv. 
For That Tired Feeling 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Excellent for the relief of exh due toS heat, 
overwork or insomnia. Cooling and refreshing. (Adv. 
> 
DO YOU WISH TO IMPROVE YOUR 

COMPLEXION, HANDS AND HAIR? 

Do you wish a skin clear of pimples, blackheads and 
other annoying eruptions, hands soft and white, hair 
live and glossy, and scalp free from dandruff and 
itching? Then begin to-day the regular use of Cuti- 
cura soap for the toilet, bath and shampoo, assisted by 
an occasional light application of Cuticura ointment. 
They not only do much for pimples, blackheads, red, 
rough skins, itching, scaly scalps, dry, thin and falling 
hair, chapped hands and shapeless nails, but they do 
even more for skin-tortured and disfigured infants and 
children. It costs nothing to try them. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
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» as Chauffeur or Repsirman. Students 
assisted to Best lowest price. 


MODELS HED. Write for Pree Book. 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., 
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Ex TRAORDINARY OFFER . 3° 4ys 


one month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the **Ranger.’’ We 
will ship it to you on approval, freig ght prepate, » without a 
WRITE. advance. This offer is absolutel genuine. 





Z| pl our big catalog showing 
ur full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys a  aiets as rices never before 
equaled for like ‘quality. “t, is a cyclopedia of aleyeles, 
sundries and useful bic: se information. It's free 
me R COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
, lamps, cycl t mt and 
bicycles at P halt usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand Ly ord ae in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 ea 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You Nothing to \earn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced, Do not a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HE stoutest telephone line 

cannot stand against sucha 
storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in 
the year. Poles were broken off 
like wooden toothpicks, and 
wires were left useless in a 


tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone com- 
pany over a million dollars to 
repair that damage, an item to 
be remembered when we talk 
about how cheaply telephone 
service may be given. 

More than half of the wire 
mileage of the Bell System is un- 
derground out of the way of 
storms. The expense of under- 
ground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important 
trunk lines with numerous wires 
and for the lines in the con- 
gested districts which serve a 
large number of people. 


The ‘Tdehee enim 


But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered popu- 
lation and doing a small business 
in a large area, it is impracticable 
to dig trenches, build conduits 
and lay cables in order that 
each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the prob- 
lem of service. Overhead wires 
are necessary for talking a very 
long distance. It is impossible 
to talk more than a limited 
distance underground, although 
Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground 
communication. 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead 
wires for the long haul, in order 
that the Bell System may give 
service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 





$2.48 Buys the Best 


Universal Service 


Bicycle Tires 


that Men Can Build 





The standard price today of other quali- 
ty bicycle tires is $4.25 each. $2.48 buys 


the famous ‘‘ Goodyear-Akron’’ Bi- 
cycle Tire—single tube—guaranteed. 
better tire. Why pay almost double 
when Goodyears offer 
almost half the price? (joop 
The “Why” of it.—In the 
year makes up to 10,000 pneumatic tires 
daily. Goodyear automobile tires hold 
cycle tires are used on three-fourths of 
| all the new machines. 


And no man knows how to build a 
you utmost value at 

greatest tire plant in the world, Good- 
top place in Tiredom. Goodyear motor- 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 211, AKRON, OHIO 


“Goodyear-Akron” bicycle tires outrival others 
as do our large tires. Greater output, highest 
efficiency—best organization—small profits and 
lower rubber prices mean this new great saving 
to you. At this price you get a tire of wonderful 
resiliency, service and mileage. These tires 
are guaranteed. Higher prices are unjustified. 

Better tires can't be made. 


YEAR How to Get Them. 


ARRON. OnIO . ‘ ‘ 
Order from us direct. For the plain 


tread, send $2.48 per tire. For the non-skid, 
send $2.75 per tire. If we have a dealer near 
you, order will be filled through him. Otherwise 
we send by parcel post. We ask direct orders 
because all dealers are not yet supplied (1538) 
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$5 00 (This amount will be paid our subscribers as an “ 


a few new subscriptions for The Companion secured 
Eight days now remain in which 


full particulars see The Companion of July 16th, page 374. é 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 


; in 
¢ Gold 


Extra” for 
in July. 
to complete the work. For @ 


Perry Mason Company. a 
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YRe TORCH RACE 


ee ByWinonaC Martin 
SSE 


1GHT—by Alpheus’ wave, 
And in the stadium the torches’ glare 
Illumines to the racers gathered there 
The starting-column’s warning words, “Be 

brave”: 

He wins the race to-night 

Who reaches Zeus’ great throne with torch 
still burning bright! 








Not he alone shall earn 
The olive wreath and plaudits of the throng 
Who proves himself most swift of foot and 
strong, 
But he whose torch most steadily shal) burn: 
He wins the race to-night 
Who reaches Zeus’ great throne with torch 
still burning bright! 


Great Author of life’s race, 
Kindle in us Thine own celestial spark, 
Then, though the witness-clouded track be 
dark, 
We still may run with firm and steady pace: 
He wins the race to-night 
Who reaches Thy Great Throne with his 
life’s torch alight! r 


* © 


THE GRACE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 


N how many myriads of souls 
O down through the centuries 

the familiar words have 
fallen! On how many thousands, 
4) restless, burdened, fretted, the won- 
) derful blessing will be pronounced 
next Sunday! How many of them 
will stop to think what it means? 

The yrace of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
not a theological word here—it is a word of 
everyday contacts and human relationships. 
It means not so much a separate virtue as the 
manner in which other virtues are expressed 
in the life; ‘‘not so much a duty done as a 
way of doing duty.’’ It is the exquisite con- 
sideration for others, the quiet serenity that is 
not disturbed by views that differ from its 
own, the deep insight that sees beauty and 
heroism in lives that to others seem uninterest- 
ing. How many Christians have that grace? 
How our heated discussions, our narrow vision, 
our pitiful little judgments rebuke us! 

Some months ago, a famous preacher spent 
an evening in one of our large cities. A crowd 
gathered to hear him speak,—not curious, 
but earnest,—eager for the message he had to 
bring. Unfortunately, the man who intro- 
duced the speaker did not understand the 
situation, and his introduction, jocular and 
anecdotal, jarred on reverent hearts. More 
than one of the audience, indignant with 
‘‘righteous’’ indignation, wondered how the 
great preacher would rebuke such levity. 

What happened? When the preacher rose, 
he alluded with the most gracious courtesy to 
the wide reputation and great services of the 
man who bad introduced him. Neither in word 
nor voice nor fhanner was there a hint of rebuke 
—only recognition of the friendly intention 
behind the blunder. Instantly the incident 





fell into its rightful place as a trifle worth no 
further thought. With great and eternal mat- 
ters to think about, there was no room for trifles. 

‘*T should know he was a Christian by his 
courtesy. ’’ 
that? 


Do we often hear a judgment like 
Ought we not to hear it? 


* ¢ 


THE RIGHT MAN. 


OHN Lang was a successful busi- 
4 ness man, active and alert, and 

he spoke with crisp decisiveness. 
“You see, Brand, we have plenty of 
young men in the West who would 
jump at the chance, and some of 
them would qualify fairly well. But 
I want for this place a man with 
Eastern traditions and point of view, and a grad- 
uate of Technology, too. It’s the chance of a 
lifetime for the right man. If he succeeds in this 
place, he can go up indefinitely.” 

“Well,” replied Professor Brand, ‘“‘there are 
two recent graduates who stand out above all the 
other men in my classes. They were graduated 
three years ago, and have done excellent work 
since. One of them, Wilson, led his class—he had 
the highest marks in years—and Billings was one 
of the first ten. Wilson is absolutely self-made, 
worked his way through school and college, and 
had no time for recreation, if he ever had the 
inclination. Billings has much more of the social 
instinct, but he had no struggle to gain his edu- 
cation—his family put him through, you under- 
stand. He is a first-rate man, but perhaps he 
hasn’t the same training for hard work that Wilson 
has. You’d better look them over yourself. Ill 
ask them to dinner Friday. Of course they will 
have no idea that they are under inspection.” 

“Good! Friday at seven, then.” 

Late on Friday evening, the two older men 
parted from their younger guests, and following 
the call of the lovely spring night, walked through 
the Public Garden. Finally the professor said: 

“Well, Lang, which is it?” 

“Billings is the man; he’s more observant.” 

“How do you know he’d be keener than 
Wilson?” “s 

“Well, for one thing, his social address is 
better.” 

“Now, Lang, we’re beating round the bush. 








We are both thinking of Wilson’s bad table man- 
ners. Let’s admit it! Still, it doesn’t seem quite 
fair that a lack of early home-training should cut 
Wilson off from his great chance, now does it?’ 

“Would it really be a great chance to Wilson? 
Would he see the chance and do for the company 
what the man in this position must do, represent 
us socially, meet men—big men often—each on his 
own precise level?’’ 

“But many successful men have shocking table 
manners.” 

“Yes, Brand, but I can’t risk it in thiscase. I’ve 
been looking these men up, and I find that Billings 
comes from very simple people, too. I think you’ll 
find that whatever ease or grace of manner he 
has is the result of a keen eye and a clear mind. 
He may have stood below Wilson in academic 
work, but he has the sense to recognize the best 
way of doing things, and the willingness to put 
himself out in order to acquire that best way.” 

The kind-hearted professor shook his head sor- 
rowfully. ‘It’s not easy to put a deliberate finger 
on another’s weakness, but I wish I dared tell 
Wilson what you say.” 

“You'll do him a tremendous favor if you do, 
Brand. Any business concern would rather be 
represented by a man who cares enough to im- 
prove himself in every possible way than by a 
man who has had the advantage of university 
training, and yet behaves like a boor. There’s a 
careless and indifferent streak in a man like that, 
somewhere. He’s not a safe investment.” 


* 


SEEING PANAMA. 


HE “rubber-neck” automobiles that ply up 

and down the streets of so many American 

cities have a monster relative in the great 
barge that carries sight-seeing visitors through 
the Panama Canal. 

The vessel, a picture of which accompanies this 
article, was ek a steel dump barge, built 
for the use of the canal excavators in 1909. It is 
154 feet long, 32 feet wide, and draws between ten 











seats like 


= eleven feet of water. 


Slopin 

ose in a grand stand have been bu It, and then 
covered with a roof on which other passengers 
may sit or stand. The barge will carry two or 
three hundred persons, and it is propelled through 
the canal by the tug which the picture shows 
lashed alongside. 


THE BIG CATCH. 


URING the winter of 1881-1882, writes a 

Companion contributor, my college chum, 

Evan Everleigh, and I were caretakers in 
charge of the Pistakee House, a summer hotel on 
the north shore of Lake Muscroon. It wasathree- 
story frame building, with about 250 rooms, and 
adjoining it were stables, bath-houses, and an ice 
house. To fill the latter was the only hard work 
we had to do. 


Mr. Harlan, the owner, had offered us the posi- 
tion largely out of pure friendship, having known 
us ever since we were little vers in wife’s 
Sunday-school class, and we had accepted because 
the wages would give us another year of college, 
and because the leisure offered an ideal chance 
for study. 

By the middle of February, however, it began 
to grow desperately monotonous. We had brought 
our skates with us, and we tried them once or 
twice, but owing to the number of springs by 
which Lake Muscroon is fed, there were so many 
air holes that we gave up skating. fter that we 
confined ourselves to rabbit hunting and fishin 
through the ice. Finally, to my disgust, Evan, ou 
of our scanty common fund, bought a half dozen 
shotes, to fatten for sale in the spring. 

“They’ll eat their heads off before that,” I pro- 


tested. 

“They'll eat fish, Martin Ward told me,” replied 
Evan. ‘There are a lot of fish up in Duck Jake, 
and in winter it is mighty easy to catch them. 
— are not many game fish; they’re mostly bull- 

Ss. ” 


The next day, while I attended to our chores, 
Evan made ready the tackle, and hitched Stodg. 
the horse, to the stone boat, on which he had 
placed an empty sugar barrel. 

“What’s that for?’ I demanded. 

“For the fish,” he answered. ‘Mart said that 
we'd catch a lot, and we’ve got to carry them some 
way. What if we don’t get it half full?” 

It was a glorious winter’s morning, clear, cold, 
and bracing. The stone boat glided smoothly over 
the roads and through the fields, and Stodg ap- 
a. to enjoy the excursion as much as we 


When we got to the lake, we tied and blanketed 
Bode and a few rods out from shore we cut our 
hole hrough fourteen inches of ice. My axe was 
the first to reach the water, and as I raised it for 
another stroke, I saw something at the o) ening. 

“Fish number one!” I exclaimed. “Here’s a 
dead bullhead.” 

Evan’s axe cut through the ice beside the place 
where my stroke had fallen, and the “‘dead’’ bull- 
head came flopping out at our feet. 

“Look!” exclaimed Evan. “‘Look quick!’ The 
opening was filled, packed, with the projecting 
snouts of bullheads, all apparently seeking. to 
force their way into the open air. 

“Work as fast as you can!’”’ he panted, plung- 
ing his mittened hands into the opening, and 
flinging the fish right and left. ‘‘It must be a 
school. Get all you can before they zo.” 

With feverish eagerness and utter disregard for 
aching fingers, we seized the slippery fish, and 
flung them out on the ice; but the “school” did 
not go. For a half hour we worked, trickles of 





| 


toiled on; by that time the wagon was filled, and 
all the romance of fishing was gone. 

Nevertheless, we took no time for dinner, but 
came back that afternoon, found the fish still there, 
and brought back a second load. It was our most 
exhausting day’s labor since December, when we 
had filled the ice house. That night, for supper, 
we and the hogs ate bullheads. 

The next day, less for the sake of fish than out 
of mere curiosity, we went back to the lake. Our 
hole was frozen over, but as soon as we reopened 
it, the fish crowded in as before. We brought 
home another load, and then told our story to one 
of the near-by farmers. He went to the lake that 
afternoon, and, incredible as it may seem, he and 

ain and again 
e run of fish 


some of his neighbors went back 

until the end of the week, when 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun. 
e shotes gorged themselves on their new food, 
wing fatter and fatter, much to Evan’s delight; 
ut there came a time when they turned from a 
diet of bullheads. Even a pig demands some- 
ons approaching a balanced ration. Fortu- 
nately, before the “hunger strike” reached a crisis 
we disposed of our property at a price that showed 

a margin of profit. 


SPOON penus SWITCH 
Be By LH Robbins =S=y 


In some city schools nowadays breakfast and 
luncheon are served. The improvement in 
scholarship is said to be remarkable. 





y school days of yore, if a youngster was thick, 
The treatment prescribed was a hickory stick. 
His reason was prompted with many a whack, 
As if the poor dullard could think with his back. 
But clubs are no longer permitted to-day ; 

The teacher proceeds in a kindlier way. 

She smiles, though the dunce be as dull as a cow, 
And quickens his mind with club sandwiches now, 


A is the Apple we eat in the class, 

B is the Biscuit the monitors pass, 

C is the Cruller when spelling is bad, 

D is the Dish that will aid us to add. 

E is the Eats that we have in the school, 

F is the Food that advances the Fool, 

G is the Gusto with which we recite, 

Helped by the Hand-outs that make us so 
bright. 


When father was young, he was whipped with a 
strap 

For taking an orange to school in his cap; 

And once, for a bit of a bulge in his cheeks, 

He sat on a stool for a couple of weeks. 

But now, when a youngster is “‘strapped,”’ why, 
the school 

Provides him a seat on a dining-room stool, 

Plies him with milk from a dairy at Dover, 

And fills him with soup till he bulges all over. 


R is for Rations, refreshing and rich, 

8 is the Spoon that succeeded the Switch, 

T is the Teacher who tempts us ahead, 

Underfed Urchins, with butter and bread. 

Very few dolts in the class you will see, 

Wonderful Writers and Wreaders are we, 

Xtra smart Youngsters, all bursting with 
Zeal 

After a square, educational meal. 
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GOING HALVES. 


**] ONCE had for a neighbor,” said the retired 
| merchant, “the oddest specimen of humanity 
I ever met. I had been warned that this man, 
Smith, as I will call him, although that wasn’t his 
name, was unreasonable and obstinate, cross- 
grained and cantankerous. I certainly found him 
eccentric ; but I am easy to get along with, and we 
lived side by side nearly seven years without any 
serious trouble. We each had a few fruit trees 
and a small vegetable garden. 


“In the fall after I first moved there, Smith pro- 
Eee at we buy a ladder together. It would 
elp in fruit-picking, and be convenient for various 
other purposes. e could get a second-hand 
thirty-foot ladder for five dollars, and I agreed to 
pay r half of it. The ladder proved to be a use- 
ul article, and we kept it on top of the picket 
fence that separated our gardens, where either 
— could get it without having to trouble the 
her. 

“In the spring of my seventh year in the nol 

borhood Smith moved, and tried to sell me his 
share in the ladder. He wanted $2.50, which I 
thought excessive. For six years the ladder had 
been out of doors, exposed to the weather, and it 
was showing signs of wear and tear. I offered to 
pay him $1.50, or to take that sum for my own 
nterest; but no, he would have no use for a 
ladder in the flat to which he was moving, and I 
must buy it at his price. I said it wasn’t worth it, 
he grew sulky, and so the matter rested. 

“The Smiths were to leave the first of May. Two 
days before that date I had to ge away on busi- 
ness, my wife went to visit her sister, and we shut 
up the house for a week. When we returned, the 
Smiths were gone, and I found in our letter box a 
curt note from him: 

“*As you would not come to terms about the 
ladder, I have settled the matter by dividing it 
equally. Have taken my half, and left yours on 
the fence.’ 

“Well, a thirty-foot ladder is a little cumbersome, 
and although a fifteen-foot ladder is rather short. 
still I thought on the whole I should be satisfied 
with Smith’s solution of the difficulty. From the 
back doorway I looked over at my half of the 
ladder as it lay on top of the fence, and was sur- 
— to see how long it seemed to be; certainly 

t was more than fifteen feet. I went out for a 
closer inspection, and made a strange discovery. 
Smith had fulfilled the neighbor’s predictions, and 
had ‘broken out in an unexpected spot.’ With nice 
accuracy and an almost inconceivable My of 
malice, he had sawed every round apart t 

the middle ; he had divided that ladder lengthwise 
from top to bottom!”’ 


® 
“SPRAT”? AND ‘“ HERRING.” 
HEN the young Prince Henry of England 
went to school at Eton, his father, King 


George, is said to have declared that he 


porepeation pouring down our faces even in that | desired no favors to be shown him, since he con- 
een air; but we had apparently made no impres- | 


sion whatever on the source of supply. 

“We can’t keep this up!”’ I gasped, at length. 
“It’s no way to take ’em; we’ll freeze our hands.” 

We cut down an oak sapling, and weaving hazel 
brush through its forked branches, managed a sort 
of rustic scoop. Then Evan set off for the hotel, 
while I stayed and shoveled fish. 

An hour and a half later Evan returned with a 
wagon box on a pair of bobs, and with a bushel 
basket for a dip net. Enlarging our opening until 
it admitted the bushel basket, we dipped in; 
almost instantly it filled with the wriggling black 
bodies. We dumped the contents into the wagon 
box, and dipped a second bushel. For an hour we 





sidered it to be an important part of the prince’s 
education that he should share the ordinary school 
life in every particular. The lad and his fellow 
pupils are reported to have fallen at once into pleas- 
ant and natural relations; his title is dropped; he 
is plain “Henry” to everyone, when he is not, as 
rumor hints is the case, “addressed by a conven- 
iently brief nickname, as unroyal, not to say 
undignified, as it could well be.” 

That is interesting, if true, and leaves wide 
latitude for guessing. Can the scion of a princely 
house have fallen to “‘Bricky,” or “Buster,” “Pug,” 





or “Mug”? Whatever the nickname is, it ean 
scarcely be more undignified than that to which 
his father once cheerfully answered. 

King George, who is an expert sailor,—although 
he is always liable to ——e recurrences of 
seasickness,—was, in his early days as a boyish 
midshipman, very popular on board ship for his 
alertness, willingness, good nature, and demo- 
cratic friendliness. He was commonly hailed by 
his youthful fellow officers as ‘‘Sprat” ; his brother 
Edward, Duke of Clarence, responded with equal 
readiness to “Herring.” To be sure, both nick- 
names referred rather to the salt-water habitat of 
the bearers than to any more personal character- 
istics, whereas there are obscure intimations that 
young Henry’s coloring, carriage or features are 
somehow alluded to in his nickname. But, even if 
he should be va ¥ or “Mug,” he might claim 
paternal precedent in getting his countenance 
grotesquely into public notice. No dieapproving 
comment on any school yard nickname is likely to 

ual the acute convulsion in British journalism 
when it was reported that the royal middies, 
George and Edward, had permitted their noses to 
be tattooed! ° ° 

The report was, of course, untrue, and arose 
merely from the keenly nautical interest in 
tattooing displayed by the frolicsome “‘Sprat” and 
sedater “Herring.” But it spread amazingly, and 

uired details that shocked the British nation 
still more deeply. In jocular reference to being 
themselves, as princes, in a sense national prop- 
erty, the boys were declared to have had them- 
selves tattooed indelibly in blue with the broad 
arrow, which is the vernmental mark of the 
British Empire, and decorates army kits, stores, 
wagons, army mules, and convicts’ garments. 
eir ship, the Bacchante, was at the time half. 
way round the world, and could not be reached 
agen = so neither confirmation nor denial 
was possible. It was an Australian official who 
managed at length to communicate with the Bac- 
chante’s amazed and amused commander, and 
secure his official repudiation of the tale. That 
was cabled to ae and John Bull, taking his 
mornin per with his morning ham and eggs, 
learned the next day with relief that the two 
recious noses were safe and unadorned. Had 
it been otherwise, King Goorge, on his accession, 
might have set a fashion for his — very 
like that followed by their ancestors before the 
days of Czsar’s conquest. The early Britons did 
not precisely tattoo their skins; but they are 
pense to have dyed them a lovely and alluring 
ue. 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


a6 NE of the bravest acts I witnessed during 
O the whole war,” said an officer of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, “was that 

of a young soldier, who was probably not over 
sixteen. We had thought of him as only a boy, 
although he went with the regiment on all of its 
marches, and lived with it in all its encampments. 


“One lay there was a fierce engagement. In 
the midst of it a bullet struck this boy in the 
breast, and he fell. Our colonel ordered his men 
to dismount, and _as he himself sprang from his 
horse, the boy called out in a weak voice, ‘I will 
hold your horse, colonel!’ 

“Stopping in the midst of the storm of builets to 
gaze in pity on the white, boyish face, the colonel 
said, ‘But you can’t do that, lad—you are dying.’ 

“*T know Lam, colonel,’ the gallant ae ed. 
‘But I ean hold the reins when I am dead.’ 

“The colonel placed the bridle in the trembling 
hands and went forward. When the fight was 
over, he hurried back, and found the boy lying 
dead, the bridle reins still wrapped tightly roun 
his limp right hand.” 


* © 


PORFIRIO DIAZ’S POETIC PROPHECY. 


RESIDENT Porfirio Diaz, who ruled over 

p Mexico for more than a quarter of a century 

as an absolute dictator, believed that only 

such iron rule could bring peace and progress to 
the half-civilized millions of that country. 


Several years ago, when his power was still 
unbroken, an American, who was on intimate 
terms with him, ventured to suggest that the 
Mexicans were now prepared for a more liberal 
form of government, and hinted that his rule was 
too severe. 

The stern old man stiffened his gaunt figure, 
and ran his fingers through his locks, now white 
with years. 

“When these snows melt,” he said, propheti- 
cally, “the mud will be deep in Mexico!” 


* 


THE GALLANT MAYOR. 


ROM a small provincial town in the north of 
Italy comes an amusing little story. Queen 
Helena was visiting the town, to attend the 

unveiling of a statue of Victor Emanuel. 


After the mayor of the town had made an elab- 
orate speech of welcome, he handed the queen a 

lass of cham e, and asked to be allowed to 

rink her health. As their glasses clinked, a drop 
of er fell upon the queen’s gown. She 
opened her pocketbook to take out her handker- 
chief, but the gallant mayor was not to be caught 
on any point of etiquette. 

“Your majesty,” he exclaimed, grandly, ‘there 
is no need of that! Everything is already paid for.” 


* ¢ 
KEEPING UP WITH FATHER. 


R. Smith, a learned architect, was walk- 
ing out with his small son, Bobby, says 
Everybody's Magazine. They met Mr. 

Brown, a fellow architect. 

The fe age wes strolled along together, and to 
keep their minds in working trim, patronizingly 
seep out the good and bad qualities of the build- 

8 they pee. 

resently Bobby spied a spotted dog. ‘Look, 
father,”’ he said, scornfully, ‘‘look at that as! I 
don’t like him. There’s too much work on him.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Night, shade—nightshade. 11. Pel, i, can— 
pelican. 111. Mow, gull—Mogul. rv. 0, men—omen. 








2. B 3. CONSPIRE 4. 13 

OLD SURPRISE 67 

BLACK DIALECTS _ 

ACT REJECTED 80 

CONNECTS 2 

PARENTAL 4 

PRATTLER 5 

MEDIOCRE 9 

DISCREET —_— 

100 
5. MONEY 6. ARMOR 
ROADS RHODA 
NANDU BLOOM 
NADAB UNITE 
DAUBS TONES 
99 UNDUE 
7 99 + 5 = 100. SATES 


8. Flower, flour. 9. Mary (acrostic). 

10. 1. Ruin, cruise, robin, rose, sober, error, 
niece—‘Robinson Crusoe.” 1. Row, two, 000, 
worm—to-morrow. 
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BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


“ E’ LL sail down to White Island this 
morning, and take a look at the 
lighthouse, ’’ said Uncle Paul. 

Constance and Marion Hill were visiting 
their grandmother in Maine. Their own home 
was in Kansas City, and they had come all 
the long journey with Grandmother Hill and 
Uncle Paul. They had seen many wonderful 
things, but they had never seen a lighthouse. 
To go sailing with Uncle Paul was the best 
fun possible; and they ran down to the boat 
landing feeling sure that they would have a 
happy morning. 

Uncle Paul hoisted the sail, and soon they 
were sailing away toward White Island Light. 

‘*What does a lighthouse Inok like?’’ Con- 
stance asked, as they sailed by a big ship that 
was lying at anchor. 

‘‘Wait and see,’’ said Uncle Paul, nodding 
his head, and looking as if a lighthouse were 
something very mysterious indeed. 

‘‘See that funny stone tower built on that 
ledge!’’ exclaimed Marion, as she pointed 
toward a rocky island. 

‘‘That’s the lighthouse,’’ said Uncle Paul. 
*‘Look out for your heads!’’ And the little 
girls crouched low in the boat as the big 
mainsail swung over, and Uncle Paul guided 
the sloop toward the wharf. There was a 
man on the wharf, who called out, ‘‘Glad to 
see you, Captain Hill!’’ and in a moment he 
had reached down and had swung first Marion 
and then Constance safely on shore. 

‘*Come over to see my lighthouse—that is, 
mine and the government’s?’’ he asked, with 
a friendly nod and a pleasant little laugh. 





He led the way up a rough path to the stone 
tower, and there he opened a door, and the 
little girls followed him into a kitchen. It 
was the cleanest, shiniest little room that 
Constance and Marion had ever seen. The 
stove shone like a mirror, and two brass 
kettles fairly twinkled with brightness. On 
one side of the room there were shelves filled 
with silvery tins, and even the chairs and table 
seemed bright. 

‘*Tt’s just like a picture kitchen,’’ declared 
Marion, admiringly; and Captain Morrison, 
as Uncle Paul called the lighthouse keeper, 
smiled and nodded again, and seemed to think 
it a great compliment. 

Then he led the way up a narrow stone 
stairway, and into a little room where the big 
lamp stood. 

Constance and Marion listened eagerly to 
the story of the lamp, how it was lighted every 
night at sunset, and kept burning until sunrise, 
to warn ships away from the dangerous rocks. 


On the sail home Uncle Paul told them | 


about the different lighthouses along the coast, 
where lamp after lamp, like the one they had 
just seen, warned travelers on the sea, and 
kept them from danger. He told them about 
twin lights at the entrance of harbors, and 
about revolving lights. 

‘**And does the government own all the 
lighthouses ?’’ questioned Constance. 

‘*Every one,’’ answered Uncle Paul, smil- 
ingly. And then they talked about the gov- 
ernment’s ships, the forests and parks, and 
the roads, and all the remarkable things that 
the government does for the people. 
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UNDER THE BLUFF 


BY IRVING PALFREY. 


RED and Wilton were spending the 

summer with their parents in a bungalow 

that stood on a sandy bluff overlooking 
the sea. It was not a very high bluff,—per- 
haps not more than twice the height of a 
grown man,—but it dropped suddenly to a 
shining beach that was bare for a long dis- 
tance when the tide was out. There were 
other cottages near by, but Fred and Wilton 
were the only boys in that part of the summer 
eolony. 

One day, when they were playing on the 
bluff, at a safe distance back from the edge, a 
sudden gust of wind blew off Fred’s straw 
hat, and rolled it over the bluff. Of course he 
hurried after it; but he had to go a long dis- 
tance before he could get to a path down to 
the beach, and when he got to it, the hat 
was nowhere in sight. Wilton ran down to 
-join in the search, and together they looked up 
and down the beach, and up in the air and 
out to sea, but there was no hat to be seen. 

Where do you suppose they found it at last? 
It was in a cosy little cave that the high tides 
of winter had hollowed out under the bluff. 
The sand was piled up in front so that the cave 





was so well hidden that the boys had never 
before noticed it. Fred shouted with glee 
when he peered over the sand pile, but not 
so much at the discovery of the lost hat as 
at the discovery of the unsuspected cave. 

‘*A pirate’s cave!l’’ he shouted. ‘‘It’s just 
what we want!’’ 

They ran for their small sand shovels, and 
soon they were hard at work making the cave 
larger. They dug away sand from the back 
wall, and piled it in front of the opening. 
Then they reached upward with their shovels, 
and scraped away more sand from overhead 
in order to make the cave higher. It was 
great sport, and they worked for an hour or so. 

‘*We must have some seats,’’ said Wilton, 
when the work was done to suit them. ‘‘I 
will fetch two of those little boxes from behind 
the house. ’’ 

So off he went for the boxes, while Fred 
remained in the little cave. Wilton was gone 
only a minute or two. When he came down 
the path from the top of the bluff, and walked 
along the beach toward the cave, he stopped 
short in amazement, and let the boxes fall to the 
sand. Something had happened to the cave! 
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THE GIRL THAT MOTHER WAS. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


hen we travel back in summer to the old house by the sea 
Where long ago my mother lived, a little girl like me, 

I have the strangest notion that she still is waiting there, 

A small child in a pinafore with ribbon on her hair. 

I hear her in the garden when I go to pick a rose; 

She fellows me along the path on dancing tipsy-toes ; 

I hear her in the hayloft when the hay is slippery-sweet — 

A rustle now, a scurry now, a sound of scampering feet ; 

Yet though I sit as‘still as still, she never comes to me, 


The funny little laughing girl my mother used to be. 


ometimes | nearly catch her as she dodges here and there, 

Her white dress fluttering round a tree or flashing up a stair; 
Sometimes I almost put my hand upon her apron strings — 
Then, just before my fingers close, she’s. gone again like wings. 
A sudden laugh, a scrap of song, a footfall on the lawn, 


And Yet, no matter how I run, 
A fairy or a firefly could hardly 


forever up and gone! 


flit so fast. 


When we come home in summer, I’ve given up at last. 


Then I lay mj cheek on mother’s. 
I'd rather have her, anyway, than the girl she used to be! 


If there’s onl) one for me, 
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ON THE SANDY BLUFF. 





ORAWN BY L. PERRETT 








Wilton will never forget his feelings as he 
stood there and realized what had happened. 
The gap in the bluff and the big pile of sand 
told the story. The roof had fallen in. They 
had dug away too much of the sand. 

‘* Fred! Fred !’’ called Wilton, wildly. 
There was no answer. Wilton did not stop 
to call again, but ran as fast as he could back 
to the path up the bluff. 

‘* Help! Help!’’ he cried, breathlessly. 
‘“The roof of the cave fell in! Fred is buried 
in the sand !’” 

His mother heard him, and so did some of 
the neighbors. His father was away, but Mr. 
Austin, who lived near by, seized a shovel, 
and told the others to do the same and to 
follow him. A moment later the men were 
digging with all their might in the sand pile. 

Wilton tried hard to help, but his mother 
kept him close beside her. In a very brief 
time, although it seemed a long time indeed 
to Fred and his mother, there was a joyful 





shout from one of the men; and then they 
pulled out Fred, wholly unharmed, but blink- 
ing hard as he came suddenly from the dark- 
ness into light. He had been in the rear of 
the cave when the front part of the roof 
fell, and so the sand had not buried him, 
although the place left him to stand in was 
very small and wholly dark. 

‘*That was a pretty narrow escape, boys,’’ 
said Mr. Austin, as they all went up the path 
again. ‘‘Digging sand caves is dangerous 
business. ’’ 

‘*We have had enough of it!’’ cried Wilton 
and Fred together; and there was no need of 
their promising their mother to be more careful 
in the future when they played near the bluff. 

When their father came home and heard the 
story, he called the boys his two heroes— 
because Wilton had acted so promptly, and 
because Fred had been brave, and had not 
cried when he was suddenly shut in the dark 
hole behind the pile of fallen sand. 








DRAWN BY 
KATHERINE 
SCHWEINFURTH 





‘** Let me find it,’’ said Bobby, quickly, 
jand he was just going to cut Betty’s apple, 
when she said: 

‘*No, Bobby, that’s my apple, and you can’t 
find the star unless you cut it this way.’’ 


| table. 
to find it.’’ 


Bobby. 
‘*Every one of these star points holds a little 





GOING AWAY. 


BY KATHERINE SCHWEINFURTH. 


ne ne DTS 


THE APPLE STAR. 


nad | “HERE’S a little star in my apple,’ said | seed, and it is possible for every little seed to 
Betty 


“You see, Bobby,” said Betty, ‘there is a | 
little star in an apple, if only you know how | 





‘*What’s the use of a little star in there out | 
of sight, where no one ever sees it?’’ asked | 





Though going away is 
the greatest of fun, 
Getting ready is 
surely vexation ! 
At last, and in 
time, all our 
packing is done, 
And we haven't 
forgotten a thing, 


no, not one— 


And now we are 
off for the station ! 





BY BESSIE CAHOONE NEWTON. 


make a great tree.’’ 


“I can’t believe it,’ said Bobby. 


‘*Tt’s so,’’ said Betty. ‘‘We’ll soak these 


ripe seeds in water, and plant them, and then 
| we shall see what happens. ’’ 
| One day Betty called Bobby to see a tiny 
Betty cut the apple round and round through little green shoot that was making its way 
the middle, and laid the two halves on the | up out of the little box where the apple seeds 
| had been planted. 


Bobby looked at it in wonder, and then he 


said, ‘‘Well, then, Jack and the beanstalk 
must be true!’’ 


Betty laughed at him, and then she said, 


‘*Mother Nature’s fairy tales are often harder 
to believe than all the story books in the world, 
but I think they are always more interesting. ’’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekl aper for all the family. 

its subscription price is oe a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ess on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








EXERCISE. 


F you are to be in perfect health 

the blood stream must course freely 
through your body. When it fails to 
do so for any reason, you have 
“poor circulation,” a condition that 
shows itself in many unpleasant ways 
—cold hands and feet, chilblains, 
headaches, low spirits, bad temper, 
and a general sense of discomfort and inefficiency. 

Many young people, and especially many girls, 
suffer from this condition. Girls as a rule take 
less active physical exercise than boys of the 
same age, and there is nothing like hard physical 
play or work to improve a stagnant circulation. 
But some people are not strong enough to under- 
take much active exercise; their cases must be 
dealt with in a different way. A frail and delicate 
girl, who suffers from symptoms of defective cir- 
culation, and who cannot keep up with the other 
girls in tennis and basket ball or gymnasium work, 
will do well to try massage until she gains strength 
enough for other exercise. As she feels her 
strength increasing, she should let exercise grad- 
ually take the place of massage, because, valuable 
as massage is as a substitute for muscular activity 
when that is impossible or unwise, it is not 
nearly so efficacious for healthy persons as actual 
exercise. 

If massage seems to cost more than the patient 
can afford, remember that some member of your 
family can often learn in a few lessons how to give 
very successful massage. Remember, however, 
that when you use massage in order to keep up a 
good blood supply to an injured part of the body, 
such as a sprained ankle or a strained muscle, it 
is very important to find out just what movements 
should be made, or you may do harm instead of 
good. 

For persons in good health there is nothing like 
the cold morning bath, followed by vigorous 
rubbing with a rough towel, to keep the circula- 
tion in good order. But that is too harsh for 
frail people, and they will be wiser to temper the 
bath, and trust to the rough towel, to bring the 
blood to the surface of the body. Even if you 
must sometimes omit the bath, do not omit the 
“rubdown.”’ 
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EPISTOLARY FORMS. 


bd fie miater: of Correspondence, 

Model Letter No. 43—’ ” read 
Cousin Frances over Christie’s shoul- 
der. ‘Well, well!” 

Christie clapped to the covers with 
arueful laugh. “Ridiculous, isn’t it? 
And when the doctor said father’s 
mail wasn’t to follow him, and “I 
offered to see to it, I was so sure that I was ade- 
quate to the occasion that I felt quite resentful 
because he hesitated a moment first, and then 
said he guessed nothing important would come up, 
anyhow. I thought writing letters was one of the 
things I really knew how to do.” 

“Your friends think so, too, my dear. 
why 1 was surprised.” 

“Well, I don’t! Oh, of course, invitations, and 
scribbles to the girls, and bread-and-butter notes 
and steamer letters—but none of these letters are 
like that. The letters are most of them ordinary 
enough, I should say, and ought to require nothing 
more than simple and ordinary answers; but 
they’re answers I don’t know how to write. I 
manage to say what I mean, but I’ve always a 
lurking suspicion the way I’ve said it will strike 
the recipient as—queer.” 

“If your letters are perfectly courteous and 
entirely clear,” said Frances, consolingly, “I 
shouldn’t let myself be troubled because the form 
may not be quite conventional.” 

“I don’t know which are worse,” sighed 
Christie, ‘‘the purely businesslike, or the wholly 





That’s 


man to man; the ‘Yours-of-the-15th-ult.-duly-rec..,- | 


in-return-would-say’ style, or the ‘Dear-Brown- 
Pack-some-old - togs-and - run - down-to-my- shack’ 
variety. Just now I’m seeking the proper formula 
in which to reply to a gentleman I never happen 
to have heard of who dates from Kalamazoo, re- 
calls college larks, and hails my respected parent 
as ‘Tom, old Scout.’ ” 

Cousin Frances laughed outright. “That might 
perplex even the prize pupil of a Chinese school,” 
she admitted. 

“Why Chinese?” inquired Christie. ‘“‘Are the 
Chinese exceptionally good letter-writers ?” 

“No; but they’re instructed with great care in 
epistolary forms. 
China, nearly a century ago, he found that out. 


He was about to send a messenger to a distant | 


town where the mother of a school-teacher who 
had been friendly to him lived, so he offered to 
Send a letter to her along with his own, if the 


When Father Huc traveled in | 


schoolmaster would write it at once. The China- 
man accepted gratefully, turned to his best pupil, 
and ordered him to write the letter; when the boy 
brought it to him, already sealed, he handed it 
over at once without looking inside, and was quite 
offended at a suggestion that he should first read 
it over himself. He said that he had been teaching 
that boy composition for more than a year; that 
he was fully instructed in all proper and elegant 
formulas, and could anyone really suppose he did 
not know anything so elementary as the proper 
way for a son to write to his mother? So the 
letter went as it was; doubtless it was quite 
correct.” 

“How dreadful!” cried Christie. 
mother!” 

“She was Chinese, too,” Frances reminded her. 
“Probably she would have been shocked at any- 
thing less formal and more personal. But the 
story ought to make us thankful that with us 
it’s substance first, and form afterward.” 

“It does,” assented Christie. “It inspires me 
with fresh courage to tackle the problem of the 
hilarious unknown from Kalamazoo. I’ve a notion 
he’s nice, if he is disrespectful.” 


“The poor old 
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THE CZAR AND THE JESTER. 


HE court jester of Czar Nicholas I, who was a 

skiliful mimic, once decided that he would like 
a vacation and some money to spend. So he 
presented himself at the office of the marshal of 
the palace to talk over the matter. While he 
was waiting-in the anteroom, the Czar entered. 
Bibliothek der Unterhaltung und des Wissens 
describes the interview that took place: 


““What are you doing here, Martinow?” inquired 
Nicholas. 

“I came here to ask the marshal for a leave of 
absence.” . 

“Come along with me, and I will present your 
case for you.” _ 

So the Czar, in company with the jester, en- 
tered the marshal’s office, and said to him, “I have 
a request to make in behalf of my friend here, but” 
—and he turned to Martinow—‘‘first you must 
make some fun for us.” 

Martinow was embarrassed. “I’m afraid I can’t 
do it, your majesty. I haven’t anything here to 
work with.” 

“Here, take my helmet.” 

Martinow put it on his head, threw out his chest, 
and assuming a haughty air, addressed the 
marshal in a tone exactly like that of the Czar: 
“Sir, how well are you satisfied with our jester, 
Martinow ?” 

Without waiting for the answer, he took off the 
helmet, and assuming the bearing of the marshal, 
he answered in the latter’s tone of voice, “‘Very 
well satisfied, indeed, your majesty.” 

He then replaced the helmet on his head, and 
said, imitating the Czar, “If you, sir, are satisfied 
with the jester, then we shall let him have a thou- 
sand rubles and a three months’ leave of ab- 
sence.” 

Then in the voice of the marshal he said, “It 
shall be done as you wish, your majesty; it shall 

done!” 

The Czar laughed uproariously at this clever bit 
of dialogue, and said, graciously, “Since Martinow 
has ordered it in the name of the Czar, we must 
grant it. All right, Martinow, take care of your- 
self, and good luck to you!” 


* © 


AN UNUSUAL FACE. 
APT. W. V. Lucas, who was an ‘officer in the 
14th Iowa regiment, tells an amusing story of 
an incident that occurred during General Price’s 
raid into Missouri in the last year of the Civil 
War. The story appears in “Pilot Knob,” by 
Messrs. C. A. Peterson and J. M. Hanson. 

On arriving at Pilot Knob the afternoon before 
the engagement of the 27th, I went into a barber 
shop to be shaved. Suddenly, when the barber 
had shaved only one-half of my face, the long 
roll was beaten. 1 left my chair instantly, an 
reached my company, half a block away, with one 
side of my face shaved smooth, whereas the other 
displayed a two weeks’ growth of beard. I did 
not complete the shave until six days afterward, 
when a colored barber did the job at Rolla, seventy- 
five miles away. While working the dirt and 
sand out of the ant side,”’ the fellow’s curiosity 
was excited, until he could no longer refrain 
from comments. 

“T nevah see a face befo’, sah,” said he, “dat 
pn Ma was richer dan de odder; but yo’s is, 
suah!” 

My explanation seemed to afford him great 
relief. 


* © 


KEEPING FLOWERS WITH SUGAR. 


CCORDING to the Florists’ Exchange, two pro- 
fessors of the School of Agriculture at Rennes, 
France, have made some interesting experiments 
in prolonging the lives of cut flowers. One hun- 
dred different flowers were used in the experi- 
ments, and it was found that sugar helped to keep 
most of them fresh, but was positively injurious to 
lilies and sweet peas. It hastened the opening of 
roses and orchids, but did not thus affect tulips, 
daisies, or chrysanthemums. 

Experiments were made with small quantities 
of chioral, ether, —-, alcohol, limewater and 
ammonia salts, each of which served to lengthen 
the life of various flowers. Some of the flowers, 
kept in sugar and water, lived four times as long 
as they ordinarily would. 

The sugar does not have an exactly equal effect 
on the different flowers it preserves. Carnations 


per cent. 
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A TRULY USEFUL ANIMAL. 


ENATOR Martine of New Jersey tells in the 

Washington Star of a farm hand whom he 
employed, who is much given to philosophizing. 

One morning, when the Senator was wandering 





chickens. Alexander stopped him with: 

“Good mawnin’, suh! I been thinkin’ this 
mawnin’, and I made up my mind, suh, as I’s 
lookin’ at these heah chickens, that they’s the 
usefullest animal they is. You ce’ 
| they’s bo’n, and aftah they’s daid!” 


& & 


“RATTLED.” 
| JT was Smith’s first Sunday as usher in church, 
Says the Boston Transcript, and he was some- 
| what embarrassed. 
Turning to a lady who entered, he said, “This 
| way, madam, and I'll sew you to a sheet.” 


seem to like a fifteen-per-cent. solution, and roses | 
do better in a solution of from eight to ten | 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


oung men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broa culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., ‘Principal. 
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: i Take Your E’s F 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


Electrical Efficiency Engineer 
Again note the ease: E. E. E. 

’ Our courses are being pursued by High School 
students who thereby command good wages upon 
graduation. They are also being pursued by 
central station operatives and others who are 
looking for better positions and rey 

The field of Efficiency Engineering is a new one. 

BE THE FIRST TO PREPARE. For full particulars address, 
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= Engineering Ed ucation Extension 
Lock 41, Hanover, N. H. 
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Todd Seminary For Boys 


Woodstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicago. 67th 
year. Our ideal—‘‘For Every Todd Boy a 
Good Citizen.’’ Highly commended to moth- 
ers. Every graduate has succeeded. N 

Summer Camp. NOBLE HILL, Principal 
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HOWE ‘SoBe 


HOWE, INDIANA. 


boy recites every lesson 
to leading colleges on 
0 


every ten boys. 
Graduates admitt 
uildings. 


certificates. Estate of 150acres. 9 fine 


bi Th —- 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. i 
athletic s younger 


7. boys. For 
illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 
Box 232, Howe, Indiana. 








| over the farm, he came upon his man feeding the 


n eat ’em ’fo’| J 


(The American Rugby ) 


Trains the boy for life. Educational fads are avoided 


and stress is laid upon old-fashioned ideals. 





The result 
is an improved body, a trained mind, 
and strengthened moral fibre. The 
boy is prepared to take his proper 
place in the world—and ‘‘ make 

good.’’ The school is rated by the U. S. 

Government as a “‘ Distinguished Insti- 

tution.’’ Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 





GOOD CHANGE 
COFFEE TO POSTUM. 


The large army of persons who have found relief 
from many chronic ailments by changing from 
coffee to Postum as a daily beverage, is growing 
each day. 

It is only a simple question of trying it for one- 
self in order to know the joy of returning health 
as realized by an Illinois young lady. She writes: 

“I had been a coffee drinker nearly all my life 
and it affected my stomach—caused insomnia and 
I was seldom without a headache. I had heard 
about Postum and how beneficial it was, so con- 
cluded to quit coffee and try it. 

“TI was delighted with the change. I can now 
sleep well and seldom ever have headache. My 
stomach has gotten strong and I can eat without 
suffering afterwards. I think my whole system 
greatly benefited by Postum. 

“My brother also suffered from stomach trouble 
while he drank coffee, but now, since using 
Postum, he feels so much better he would not go 
baek to coffee for anything.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 

“There’s a Reason’ for Postum. 


—sold by Grocers. 


Not Quantity of Milk Alone 

—Quality, Richness 
It’s a familiar story about the lady who 
one morning went out to the milkman 
with two pitchers and said she would like 
to have her milk and water separate—she 
would mix them to suit herself. 


That was a joke on the milkman, but all 
cows do not give equally rich milk. 


The Jersey Cow 


is not distinguished for Fagen of milk alone. She 
combines richness with quantity. “‘Good goods 
put up in small packages” is true in case of the 
ersey cow—only half true in case of her milk. 
With richness and quantity of milk goes persistency 

i tiful 


15e and 








| in milk. And your Jersey cow is gentle, beau’ 


| 
| 
| 


and easily kept. 


We have no Jerseys to sell. We are interested i 
the breed. May we send you some Jersey facts? 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 
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the ball, put 3-in- 


Box 15-B, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
One oil on your 
glove; softens the 


DON T MUFF leather so the ball 


sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 
twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 
a sample bottle /vee from THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIH. Broadway, New York City. 





Made these shoes im- 
possible. But Inez told 
me of Blue-jay. 


I applied it, and the pain 
stopped in a moment. In 48 
hours all three corns came out. 


No soreness whatever. I 
never thought of the corns from 
the moment I used Blue-jay. 
And now they are gone, to 
never return, unless tight shoes 
Cause new ones, 


This is the story of millions of 
corns which have been ended by Blue- 
jay. It will be the story of your corns 
when you use this one right method. 

Don’t pare them. Paring never 
endsacorn. Usethe modern method. 

A famous chemist, by inventing 
Blue-jay, has made corn troubles 
needless. Blue-jay takes corns out, 
without any trouble, without any 
annoyance. Apply it inajiffy, then 
forget the corn. 

It is taking out about one million 
corns a month. It is the method 
now used and endorsed by physicians. 
You owe to yourself a test. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 






































ever fell in the United States 
would look diminutive in- 
deed when compared to a block 
of ice ‘‘as large as an elephant’’ 
that is said to have fallen near 


Te largest hailstones that 


Be 


say that three days passed before the fierce 


Indian sun could melt it. Another block of | 


ice twenty feet in its largest diameter is 
reported to have fallen at Dharwar in 1838; 
and the French missionary Huc tells of a 
storm in Mongolia during which a piece of ice 
‘larger than a millstone’’ fell near his house. 
During the reign of Charlemagne, hailstones 
that were fifteen feet long are said to have 
fallen. 

That in all those cases masses of ice of the 
dimensions reported were actually found after 
a hailstorm is not incredible, but they certainly 
did not ‘‘fall.’” They evidently resulted from 
the coalescence of a great number of smaller 
hailstones lying closely packed together on the 
ground, and illustrate the same process that is 
involved in the production of snowballs and 
glaciers. 

The maximum possible size of a single hail- 
stone cannot be positively stated, but stones 
larger than a man’s fist, and weighing over a 
pound have several times been reported on 
good authority. During a hail- 


Seringapatam, in southern India, | 
during the reign of Tippoo Sahib. Narrators | 





| salles long; the eastern, 5 miles wide and 
nearly 500 miles long. Profound darkness 
preceded the passage of the storm. No less 
than 1,039 communes in France suffered from 
this visitation, and the total loss was nearly 
$5,000,000. The distress occasioned by it 
among the peasantry is said to have hastened 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. On 
July 5, 1905, hailstorms in Prussia entailed 
losses amounting to $4,250,000. 

The total damage wrought annually through- 
out the world by hailstorms is thought to 
|average at least $200,000,000. This estimate 
|is based on the fairly definite statistics that 
| have been gathered in recent years concerning 
hailstorm losses in particular countries of 
Europe. The average annual damage resulting 
| from this cause in Germany is $20,000,000; in 
| France, $20,000,000; in Italy, $12,000,000; and 
| in Austria, $6,000,000. Nearly the whole of 
these losses are borne by agriculturists. Cer- 
| tain crops, such as grapes, olives, tobacco, and 
‘hops, are much more susceptible to damage 
by hail than others, and certain 








storm in Natal, on April 17, 1874, 
stones fell that weighed a pound 
and a half, and passed through a 
corrugated iron roof as if it had 
been made of paper. Hailstones 
fourteen inches in circumference 
fell in New South Wales in Feb- 
ruary, 1847. At Cazorla, Spain, 
on June 15, 1829, houses were 
crushed under blocks of ice, some 
of which are said to have weighed 
four and a half pounds. In 
October, 1844, a hailstorm at 
Cette, France, wrecked houses 
and sank vessels. In the state of 
Bhor, India, October 5, 1893, hail 
covered the ground to a depth of 
4 to 6 feet; 6 persons were buried 








regions are particularly notorious 
for the frequency of their hail- 
storms. 

So dreadful is this scourge of 
hail that mankind has sought, 
from the earliest times, to devise 
means of warding off its effects. 
Among primitive peoples it was a 
common custom to shoot arrows 
or hurl darts at the gathering 
clouds in the hope of frightening 
them away. Seneca records that 
at Cleonz, in Greece, special 
functionaries were employed by 
the state to keep a lookout for 
hail clouds. When those watchers 
gave the alarm, the people 








beneath it, and perished, and 835 
head of cattle were killed. In 
the Moradabad district of India, May 1, 1888, 
about 250 people were killed by hail. 

~ The velocity attainable by falling hailstones 
is perhaps most strikingly shown by the fact 
that, even when falling obliquely, they have 
been known to pierce a pane of glass with a 
clear, round hole like a bullet, leaving the rest 
of the pane intact. Hailstones have also been 
found embedded in the soil of a meadow to a 
depth of a foot and a half. 

The most destructive hailstorm on record is 
one that occurred July 13, 1788. Beginning in 
the centre of France in the early morning, it 
passed northward in two parallel bands, about 
12 miles apart, crossed Belgium, and finally 
died out in Holland in the afternoon. The 
western band was about 10 miles wide and 420 


A HAIL CANNON. 


hastened to offer sacrifices, in 


order to appease the supposed 
wrath of the heavens. In the 


| Middle Ages ‘‘tempestarii,’’ or weather wiz- 


ards, were employed to conjure away the hail 
clouds; and for many centuries down to recent 
times there was a widespread belief that hail 
could be averted by ringing bells. Almost as 
old is the practice of firing cannon at the 
clouds to prevent hailstorms. It prevailed 
centuries ago in Styria and northern Italy, 
and was well established in France before the 
Revolution. 

In recent times this eustom of ‘‘hail-shoot- 
ing,’’ as it is sometimes called, has enjoyed a 
remarkable revival. In 1896 a new type of 
eannon, specially designed for bombarding the 
clouds, was introduced by Burgomaster Albert 
Stiger in the vine-growing district of Windisch- 





Feistritz, Styria,.a region that had suffered 
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> She HAILSTORM 


Sy Charles Fitzhu idea ' 


Laat agrarian of tie United States Weather Bureau 






enormous losses from hail. It consisted of a 
small mortar, set on a tripod about three feet 
in height, to the muzzle of which was fitted a 
sheet-iron funnel. The opening at the mouth 
of the funnel was about twenty-eight and a 
half inches wide; the gun 
rose about six feet six inches 
above the tripod. At its base 
was a forged breech that held 
a forged iron block. In the 
centre of the block was an 
aperture six inches long, in 
which was to be placed a 
metallic cartridge containing 
eighty grams of blasting 
powder wadded with cork and 
tamped like an ordinary 
miner’s blast. It was dis- 
charged by a needle on a lever 
attached to the base of the 
forged iron holder. The deto- 
nation was very loud. As 
soon as the lanyard was pulled, flame was 
visible at the mouth of the gun, followed 
immediately by a shrill whistling sound. 
When fired, this cannon sent aloft a curious 
whirling ring of smoke and gas, energetic 
enough to splinter sticks and kill small birds 
at a distance of several hundred feet. 

Several of these cannon were installed on 
hilltops, and a vigorous campaign against the 
elements was inaugurated. It was claimed 
that the explosions caused sufficient commotion 
in the atmosphere to scatter the clouds, or at 
least, in some unexplained way, to prevent 
the formation of hailstones. 

Favorable reports of Stiger’s experiments 
spread like wildfire, and in a few years his 
methods were in general use over the greater 
part of southern and central Europe, especially 
for the protection of vineyards. 
10,000 hail cannon had been installed in Italy, 
and 2,000 in Austria-Hungary. Meanwhile, 
many cultivators had begun to use rockets or 


bombs in preference to cannon, in the belief | 


that the force of the explosion could thus be 
eoncentrated at the level where it would be 
most effective. 

Scientific objections to these devices were 
ignored. It made no difference to the owners 
of vineyards that probably none of their bom- 
bardments actually reached the altitude at 
which hail forms in summer thunderstorms, 
or that, even if this level could be attained, 
there was no reason to suppose that any 
concussion, however violent, could dissipate 
clouds or affect the formation of hail. 

The Austrian and Italian governments ap- 
pointed scientific commissions to make a thor- 
ough test of all the proposed methods of hail- 
shooting. The results were negative. Perhaps 





HAILSTONES COLLECTED AT 
QUEENSTOWN, SOUTH 
AFRICA, AUGUST, 1879. 


By 1900, about | 
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| the most powerful argument against this prac- 
| tice, however, was the fact demonstrated by 
two German writers, Baermann and Hahn, 
that even if hail-shooting were effective, it 
would, in the long run, cost more than it was 
worth. Probably the great expense of the 
| process, rather than a recognition of its in- 
utility, explains why the popularity of hail- 
shooting has rapidly declined in the past few 
years. 

Another supposed safeguard against hail 
was the paragréle, introduced in France 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
This was a crude imitation 
of the then recently invented 
lightning rod, and consisted 
of a tall pole with a metal tip 
that was connected with the 
ground by a cord or wire. It 
was believed that this device 
would draw off the electricity 
from the overhanging clouds, 
and that without electricity no 
hail would form. By the year 
1827, no less than 1,000,000 of 
these rods were in use in vari- 
ous parts of Europe. Shortly 
after that date, several particu- 
larly severe hailstorms wasted 
; the crops, and knocked over 
many of the paragréles, whereupon the popu- 
| larity of the ‘‘hail rods’’ came to a sudden end. 
| A modified form of the paragréle has been 
| the subject of numerous experiments in France 
| Since about 1899. This is simply a very large 
| Copper lightning rod, which is said by its 
| Promoters to draw off the electric charge of 
the storm clouds in a veritable torrent; whence 
|the device has been named the ‘ electric 
Niagara.’’ In the year 1911 the French gov- 
ernment was induced to undertake plans for 
the construction of Niagaras throughout the 
|country, and one of them was installed by 
the municipality of Paris on the Eiffel Tower. 

Although there are no scientific grounds for 
believing that a lightning rod, whatever its 
size, can have the slightest effect upon hail- 
storms, extravagant assertions have been made 
in behalf of the new device. Some observers 
declare that the storm clouds are visibly de- 
| flected by it, and that when hailstones actually 
fall in its vicinity they are of so soft a con- 
sistency as to be harmless. On the other hand, 
|the Niagaras have signally failed in many 
| instances. Severe hailstorms occurred in Paris 
| shortly after the city had been ‘‘protected’’ 
by the rod on the Eiffel Tower, and in one 
| case (June 19, 1912) the ground was covered 
| with hail at the foot of the tower itself. 
| The only certain means of mitigating the 
losses due to hail is insurance. Although rather 
| uncommon in the United States, hailstorm 
| insurance is a familiar institution in the Old 
World. In Germany alone, the amount of 
|such insurance carried by agriculturists is 
| nearly $800,000,000. In one of the German 
states, Bavaria, hailstorm insurance is con- 
| ducted by the government, and such also is the 
| practice in the Canadian province of Alberta. 














The little camera that does big things. 
Price $1.25 





Photograph made 
with No. 0 Brownie 
(Actual Size). 


ERE is an efficient little camera that 
any boy or girl can operate—so light 


and compact as to 


carried without inconvenience—so accu- 
rate that enlargements can be made from 


the negatives to the 
out loss of detail. 


The No. 0 Brownie uses Kodak Film Cartridges of 
eight exposures (size of pictures 15g x 2!% inches), 
loading and unloading in daylight. 


ter for time and snap shot 
lens, and two finders. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, 
or write us for Kodak catalogue 


No. 0 Brownie & 





It is neat, strong, attractive. You 
can do your own developing and printing (without a dark- 
room), or your dealer will do it, or have it done for you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


be easily packed or 


post card size with- 


Has automatic shut- 
exposures, tested meniscus 
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SISDONTEINGION 


A VOLCANO IN ACTION. 


T is singular how indifferent to a persistently 

threatened danger human beings can become. 
Mr. Harry H. Dunn, in the Montreal Herald and 
Star, tells of a case in which a whole townful of 
people lie under the constant threat of extinction 
by a volcano. 


The roof of the little box-like hotel in Colima 
was freshly drenched with water in a vain effort to 
fight off some of September’s heat. I think there | 
were eighteen of us gathered there in the cool, gray | 
night. The almost silent town lay like a black and 
white checkerboard at our feet. : 

Twenty miles away, across a valley still green 
with the rains of summer, rose a conical moun- 
tain, almost solitary. Even by night it looked 
sinister; by day it was terrible, with its barren 
lava-coated sides, its gas-exuding cone shunned 
even by the vultures which haunted mountain and 
lain. It was the voleano of Colima, the “Old 
faithful” of craters, which explodes regular] 
once a@ year—and it was almost due for an exhi- 

ition. 

“He should begin soon,” droned the hotel 
keeper. ‘Maybe to-day, maybe to-morrow, maybe 
not for a week, but it is the middle of September, 
and it is his time.” 

The old man had eonneey finished, when a bub- 
ble, black as night, crowded itself out of the broken 
end of the mountain, which we knew was a pot of 
molten stone, twenty miles away. The bubble, 
so dark that we could see it plainly, swelled like 
a growing puffball, and then, pushed out from 
below, rose like a giant umbrella, with incredible 
speed, into the sky. Behind it came a straight 
tubular column of smoke, such smoke as that of 
which the bubble was made, black and thick and 
ominous. 

Up, up, up, rose the bubble, riding, it seemed, 
on the column below it. It appeared to hang, like 
a huge blanket, a thousand feet in the heavens; 
then, slowly, like some great octopus feeling its 
way along the bed of the sea, the bubble flattened 
and began to spread out. Probably it moved miles 
every minute, but it was far away, and so mon- 
strous that we could not judge it by ordinary 
standards. 

It seemed that the town below us heaved a long 
sigh. The thing for which its ten or twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants had been waiting was about to 
happen; the mighty drama was about to be 
enacted before their eyes, as it was before the 
Spanish conquistadores set foot on Mexican soil. 
Yet to them the spectacle was ever exciting, for 
its end might be death, might be destruction of 
their town, as it had been the destruction of the 
many smaller towns clustered more closely round 
the skirts of the gloomy peak. 

The roofs filled with people. Here and there a 
woman screamed; many, th men and women, 
prayed; querulous cries and questions from chil- 
dren rose on the night air, and the bells in the 
churches began to ring, slowly at first, and then 
more rapidly as the fire god began to play about 
the crest of Colima. Like a waterspout on the 
crest of a oon | roller at sea, the smoke column 
and its spreading top rested for a moment on the 
volcano, and then, with a thunderous outrush of 
air, which must have been heard for at least a 
hundred miles, vanished into thin air. A column 
of fire took their place. 

No ordinary fire was this; no flame ever kindled 
by human hands burned so white as that tower of 
luminous bits of lava and sand and stone and 
superheated gases that shot upward from the 
mouth of the crater. I gazed at it spellbound, 
as the light of day spread round, all over the valley 
and the city. A constant roar came from the 
volcano, a roar so insistent, so monotonous, that 
I could not hear what the old hotel keeper who 
stood at my elbow was saying. I bent my ear to 
him and heard, ‘‘Not so bad as last year; mayhap 
we shall not be harmed.” 
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DOG, CAT, AND BABOO. 


ERPENTS, baboons, tigers, and other danger- 

ous and disturbing creatures, have not infre- 
quently interfered with the work of progress and 
improvement in India. The distracted telegram 
of a baboo station master, asking for instructions, 
in the unpleasant emergency of “tiger dancing on 
platform,” has long been a stock anecdote. He 
was certainly excusable for being rather upset in 
his mind, and in his English. The recent plea ofa 
baboo office clerk, addressed to the head of the 
firm whose son, a confirmed dog-lover, had been 
recently put in charge, had less to justify its 
urgency—yet there are many who will sympathize. 
A puppy’s presence does not conduce to mental 
concentration or spiritual calm. 

“If this office will be continuously infested by 
sprightly canine with penchant for eating legs,” 
he wrote, “how shall work be performed to honor’s 
satisfaction? I beseech will honor relegate the 
friend of man to house and home, where noxious 
behavior shall be suitably admired.” 

Mr. H. L. Poincett, who reports this choice gem, 
adds another, less recent, but equally character- 
istic, showing a tender-hearted baboo postmaster’s | 
consideration for that other domestic pet, less | 
often reckoned the friend of man than of woman. | 

“Office oat, by reason of death of rats, daily | 
growing lean,” he notified his superior. ‘Will | 
superintendent please increase the contingent | 
allowance for her return to stoutness?” 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


he MES Ross and his daughter Janet, from 
Canada, visited relatives in Chicago recently, 
remarks Everybody's Magazine in beginning this 
story. Day after day Janet and her father went 
sightseeing, always together. 


Janet’s aunt, noticing this, one day suggested 
that she let her father go downtown alone occa- 
sionally, and added, jokingly, ‘Men do not like to 
have women always tagging along.” 

ef ahntie, but he wahnts me,” explained 
Janet, earnestly. “He canna thole to stir oot o’ 
the hoose his lane. Ye wadna believe hoo fasht 
he is cagtpee wi’oot me. Ye see, faither taa’ks 
sic braid Scoatch that stranger folk dinna ken 
what it’s a’ aboot, an’ I hae tae gang wi’ him tae 
dae the converrsin’.” 

& & 


THE “UNIVERSAL SHAKESPEARE.” 
WISCONSIN paper published this interesting 





news item: 


“The meeting of the Gnapeqgeare Club was held 
at the home of Mrs. A. F. ing, East Madison 
Street. The following programme was given: 
Roll call. Current events. Opening song, ‘Wis- 
consin.’ Topic, ne of Baking Powder, 
Food Adulterations, and Methods of Detection’ } 
Chemistry of the Laundry, Removal of Stains with 
Experiments’ — leader, Mrs. Larner. Instru- 
mental piano duet, Mrs. E. E. Moorhouse, Miss 
Olga_ Moorhouse. Vocal solo, ‘Home is Where 
the Heart Is,’ Mrs. Bohling.” 

In the words of the poet who gives title to the 
club, “What’s in a name?” 
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THE NEW COMPANION 


Each Sewing Machine Warranted for Twenty-five Years 


—And We Deliver Free! 


E offer four high-grade styles, = — 


with many new improvements, 

prepay all charges to any rail- 
way freight office in the United States, 
warrant each machine for twenty-five 
years, and sell at a very low price. 


How all this is accomplished can 
best be told in our new Illustrated 
Booklet, which is sent free to any 
reader of The Youth’s Companion. 


To get this information, simply send 
a postal card to Sewing Machine 


The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered from you four 
months ago was received in excellent condition. Friends who have 
examined and used it, say it is the equal of the regular sixty-five- 
dollar machines. For myself, 1 will say that I am more than satis- 
fied with it, and would not dispose of it under any circumstances 
for one of another make. The machine was even better than repre- 
sented.—MRS. E. E. RORICK, Montana. 

It may interest you to know that we have a New Companion 
Sewing Machine which has been in constant use for 26 years, and 
it is still in fairly good condition CHARLOTTE S. DORMAN, 
New Jersey. 





Department, Perry Mason Company, 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
stating that you will be interested to 
receive further particulars concerning 
the New Companion Sewing Machine. 


Tens of thousands of homes all over 
the country use and recommend these 
machines. If a New Companion 
Sewing Machine has not been sent 
into your town, ask for our Special 
Introductory Price. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine reached me in good order, 
and is giving good satisfaction. I consider it a perfect, up-to-date 
machine. Have used four different kinds of machines, but like the 
New Companion best of all. I shall be glad to recommend it to any- 
one wanting a first-class machine.—MRS. A. B. WELBORN, Mo. 

I have been using your sewing machine for eighteen years, 
and have just now run out of your needles, so you see how they 
last me. i would dislike to use any other machine. I have raised 
my family and done all my sewing on this machine, and I have spent 
only $1.00 to have it cleaned. Otherwise, it hasn’t been repaired. 
Isn't that a good record?—MARY A. FOGG, Iowa. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE letter was certainly dis- 

couraging. All the positions on 

the road, the superintendent 
wrote, that were at all desirable for 
lad of sixteen were filled. 

The company had been retrenching 
because of hard times, and more than one 
old hand had been forced to seek work else- 
where. A place on the West Branch night 
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the superintendent expect him to | 
prove his worth? 
Presently Leary reappeared. 


on the table; ‘‘but it was no easy job, 
I can tell you.’’ 

Cunniff dropped his pipe and sat up 
with an admiring grin. ‘‘ Well, you are 
a good un!’”’ he said. ‘‘ How did you 


freight was unfortunately the best he could | manage it?’’ 


offer to Andrew Muirhead’s son; there was 


‘*That’s my secret,’’ said Leary, ‘‘and too 


plenty of work and small pay in it, but the good a one to give away to that young sissy 


right boy would find his chance for promotion 
manager’s office. 


head. ‘‘ It’s downright ungrateful! 


never was an accident on his train. ’’ 

‘*But what shall I do, mother?’’ asked the 
practical boy. 

Yes, what should he do? He sought dili- | 
gently for a position which should offer imme- 


diate pay and fair prospects, but he had | 


neither special education nor influential 
friends, and he found the world coldly 
indifferent to his merits. Within a week 
he had decided to accept the superintendent’s 
offer, and his mother finally gave a reluctant 
consent. 

Freight work demanded hard muscle and 
plenty of grit, especially when the wind 
blew a hurricane over the slippery, plunging 
cars, and you had to wrench at the ice- 
clogged brakes until arms were numb and 
brain whirled. 

‘*The lad is too small and weak for such 
work; he’s got no business here, keeping 
better men out of a job.’’ So said Cunniff, 
the conductor, to Leary, the brakeman, of 
No. 53. 

Being a boy and a ‘‘greenhorn,’’ Alec 
must trim the lamps and do the odd jobs; 
he must couple and uncouple cars, and throw 
the switches, and tend the flags, and run 
ahead with messages to the engineer. This 
last errand was usually a pleasant one, for 
whatever the engine, he was sure to find in 
its cab a friendly greeting. 

‘«They’ve given you a hard berth, young- 
ster,’’ said the driver of engine 117 one day, 
as they waited on a side track. ‘‘That 
Leary is an ugly fellow, and is likely to 
have a grudge against you for taking the 
place of Hickey—his friend who got fired.’’ 

‘‘Leary was just as much to blame as 
Hickey, according to my way of thinking,’’ 
put in the fireman, ‘‘only he was cute enough 
to cover his tracks.’’ 

‘*He’s a very devil if once the rum is in 
him,’’ said the engineer. ‘‘It wouldn’t be so 


bad if he had a good, strong man over him| became quarrelsomeness, and the language| no claim to favors from you, Alec. 


| up there. 
in the caboose as surely as on a stool in the) 
| head for him!’’ 
‘*You shall not do it!’” declared Mrs. Muir- | 
Your | 
father served them for twenty years, and 
hardly missed a run in all that time, and there | 





If he doesn’t keep his eyes and 
ears shut, and his mouth, too, I’ll break his 
Then, offering the can to 
Cunniff, ‘‘Try that, now!’’ 

The men began to drink. Alec was glad to 
be out of their way, but the fumes of whiskey 
and tobacco which rose from the overheated 
caboose made the close monitor tower an 
uncomfortable place for him. When the train 
| stopped at an order station, he ran down and 
| sought a few breaths of fresher air. 

On his return to the car, he found the men 
becoming merry over their can; soon jollity 


DRAWN BY FLETCHER C RANSOM 
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“THEY'VE GIVEN YOU A HARD BERTH, 
YOUNGSTER." 


to keep him under, but Cunniff isn’t man _ louder and stronger. 


enough to boss such a headstrong fellow. ’’ 


‘*T hope there aren’t many trainmen like | Leary, 


them,’’ said Alec. 

‘* Like them! I should say not!’’ exclaimed | 
the fireman. 
steady and trusty a set as you’]l find anywhere, | 
but there’s black sheep in every flock. ’’ 

Alec did not find it easy to keep his courage | 
up. Leary was surly and sneering, with an | 
undisguised contempt for the new recruit; and | 


Cunniff, if he did not share the brakeman’s | 


prejudice, at least showed a selfish indifference 
to the boy’s rights and interests. 

Several uncomfortable weeks had passed, 
when one day 53 drew out of the western 
terminus with thirty-seven heavily loaded 
cars. The bleak November twilight already 
half hid the landscape. Alec sat 
caboose, tired with the labor of making up 
the train. Near him lounged Cunniff, enjoy- 
ing his pipe. Leary came in and warmed his 
hands at the stove. 

‘‘It’s goin’ to be an infernal trip,’’ he said, 

‘blowing bad and looks like snow.’’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t believe there’ll be much 
of anything hard to do. The kid can keep 
watch up in the monitor, and take the lanterns 
out if there’s any need.’’ 

‘‘Do you know what’s in that yellow car 
‘long there?’? asked Leary, with a backward 
rk of his head to indicate the direction. 

The brakeman bent over and whispered 
~“amething in the conductor’s ear. Cunniff 

ook his head disapprovingly, but made no 
iment when Leary, after rummaging in his 


‘ker, disappeared up the ladder of the next | 


iw, Carrying something that Alec did not see. 
The train went pounding on into the deep- 
ulng darkness. Alec climbed up into the 
wnitor, and gazed out over the clattering, 


eacefully, as if there were no work to do. 


his thoughts ran back over the experiences of 
the past weeks, the unfair division of labor, the 
vntemptuous surliness, of his companions, 
the evil surroundings that he could neither 
better nor escape. In such a school how could | 


‘*Railroad men are about as/|for breaking the rules! 


| hold here and drink. You’ve been a baby 


in the | 


‘*Where’s the kid?’’ suddenly called out 
rising from his seat. ‘‘Look here, 


| Sunday School, you ain’t agoin’ to play the | 


innocent here, and then go and peach on us 
We’re in one boat, 
and no one’s better than anyone else. Take 


long enough. 

‘*T don’t want any,’’ said Alec. 

**You don’t, eh? Well, you’ll take it all 
the same. We ain’t goin’ to have no blabbers 
here! Just mind me, or —’’ He hesitated, 
glowering fiercely at the lad, then added with 
a leer, ‘‘or we’ll just lose you overboard, 
see??? 

Alec did see with a clearness that made his 
heart leap. Over him towered the big brake- 
man in a drunken ferocity, beyond reason and 
eontrol! For an instant the boy hesitated, 
then leaped for the door, and with all his 
might clambered up the iron ladder of the 
freight car ahead. 

He had just time enough to swing himself 
upon the roof when Leary appeared at the 
caboose door in furious pursuit. Luckily, he 
had stopped for his lantern, and the time thus 
lost enabled the boy to get a little start. 

Scrambling over uncertain, pitching cars is 
risky enough in broad daylight, when you can | 
see your way for the wide step from car to car. | 





‘sey 
got it at last,’’ he said, depositing a can | 


| could not refuse. 


waited with wildly beating heart for his pur- 

suer to pass. The reflection of the approach- 

|ing lantern brightened on the car in front. 
Had its light betrayed his change of sagiad | 
In another moment he would know. 

Suddenly above the rattle of the train rang | 
out the sharp click of iron rods, and then a 
| dull roar drowned every other sound. A | 
moment later the roar had ceased, and the | 
train was rattling on as before, but Leary’s 

| light had disappeared. 

When the train came to a stop at the next | 
station, Alec, with an apprehensive sinking | 
of the heart, walked back to the silent caboose. 

On the floor beside the empty can lay 
Cunniff in stupid sleep. With a hasty glance 
toward the corner where Leary’s lantern 
usually stood, Alec seized the prostrate man 
by the shoulders, and vainly strove to rouse | 
him; then, after a moment’s thought, he seized | 
Cunniff’s train book and hurried to the tele- 
graph station to take the freight orders. A 
little later the train, with its crew of one, was 
again thundering on its way. 

The sun was already high when Cunniff 
awoke from his long stupor, and lifting him- 
self to a sitting position, he tried to regain 
command of his bewildered senses. 

‘*Where are we, anyway?’’ he asked, con- 
fusedly, catching sight of Alec, who, with 
wan, haggard face, sat on the locker near by, 

making preparations to leave. 

‘*In the yard,’’ answered the boy, coolly. 

‘The cars were switched a half hour ago.’’ 

Cunniff stared blankly round the familiar 
room until his eyes rested on Leary’s coat, 
hanging over the locker; then a curious look 
flashed over his face. ‘*Where’s Leary? 

What did he do to you?’’ 

Alec shook his head. ‘‘He did not get to 
me at all. A bridge struck him —’’ An 
expressive gesture finished the story. 











From outside the caboose sounded the 
impatient snorts of the switch engines, | 
tugging their burdens to and fro on the 
sidings. Men were at work near by, and 
the clink of their hammers and the cheerful | 
sound of voices contrasted strangely with | 
the solemn silence of the dingy little car. | 
Cunniff dropped his aching head into his 
hands, and stared in deep dejection at the 
floor. When he spoke, it was in a subdued, 
almost cringing tone. 

‘‘What are you goin’ to do now?”’ 

**] shall report what has happened, and | 
then go home for good. I have had enough 
of this kind of thing.’’ 

Alee answered sharply, for the events of 
the night had left him smarting under the | 
injustice of his treatment. Through the | 
long, toilsome hours he, the ‘‘greenhorn,’’ | 
the ‘‘baby,’’ had borne alone the burden of 
responsibility, while the man to whose care 
the train had been intrusted slept out his | 
drunken sleep. Yet, indignant though he | 
was, pity stole into his heart as he watched | 
the unhappy man struggling with remorse. | 

Cunniff spoke again: ‘‘I know I hain’t | 
I ain’t 
treated you over well, though you’ve always | 
done what was right, the best you knew how. 
And now in this night’s scrape you’ve showed 
yourself the only man among us, and won’t 
have nothing to be ashamed of when it all 
comes out. So as I said, I hain’t no right to 
ask any favor, but I wish you’d do one thing 
for me—just let me go up to the pay office 
and draw what’s due me before they know 
enough to ask questions. I don’t feel as if I 
could face ’em.’’ And, right or wrong, Alec 


| 





The next day Alec retraced the journey, 
this time in a passenger train, at the expense 
of the state. He came to the inquest over the 
body of the unfortunate Leary, forced by 
Cunniff’s disappearance to play a chief part 
in the proceedings. 

As he told his story simply and sadly, for 
the terrible end of his persecutor had made a 
deep impression upon him, there was present 
a tall man, with keen, intelligent eyes, who 
listened quite as intently as the coroner him- 
self. This stranger followed Alec from the 
court room. 

‘*Wait a moment, Muirhead!’’ he called. 
‘*T want a word with you.’’ 

Alec turned, a little startled. 

‘*‘T am Superintendent Earle,’’ said the 
stranger, holding out his hand to the jad, ‘‘and 
I want to congratulate you on your good 





| safely. 


| refuge, alas, beyond his reach! 

vaying car roof to the engine, puffing along | 
‘{ the head. Cunniff, below, lay stretched at | 
wl length on the locker cushion, smoking | 
| into glow, saw it suddenly flatten itself at the | city freight office, just made vacant, that I | 
A feeling of heartsickness possessed Alec as | 


In darkness it is doubly dangerous. With a/| service to the road. We will hope that you 
lantern you can go twice as fast and far more | won’t have such a disagreeable experience 
By the time Alec had reached the | again.’’ 
fourth car, he realized the hopelessness of the| A month before, Alec would have been 
race. | delighted at a greeting like this from the 
Behind him came Leary, crazy with drink | superintendent. Now he listened indifferently, 
and rage, but advancing with the practiced | and answered without looking up: 
step of an old trainman. Far ahead in the; ‘‘Thank you, sir, but I shall not work for 
eab of the friendly engineer was a refuge—a the road any more. One night like that is 
| quite enough. ’’ 
The fireman opened his furnace door, and | | ‘*T am sorry to hear that,’’ said the superin- | 
the rolling smoke was radiant as it poured | tendent, ‘‘for we want to keep just such young | 
from the funnel mouth. Alec saw it burst} men as you. There is a good position in the | 





top as if cut off by a knife, then disappear. | could get for you, but I suppose you wouldn’t 
It was a sign he knew well—that of an over- | care for that now.’’ 
head bridge. For an instant Alec eyed the tall man suspi- | 

At the next car end he groped for the handles | ciously; then his face grew radiant. ‘‘That’s | 
and slipped down the ladder, out of sight. | a different thing, sir!’’ he cried. ‘Just offer 
There, crouching on the lowest round, he| it to me and see!’’ 
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Summer 
Requisites 





The Hiker’s 
Cooking Kit 


This Kit, while small, is thorough- 
ly practical. It is designed for hiking 
trips, or for use when a noonday meal 
is desired on a stream or in the woods, 


The outfit consists of a frypan, 7 inches 
in diameter, with a patent folding handle; 
stewpan, covered pot, cup, and fork and 
spoon. The pieces are very compact, and 
so made that they nest closely and are 
carried in a small Khaki Canvas Case, with 
shoulder straps. The weight of the com- 
plete outfit is but 30 ounces. 


The Offer The Hiker’s Kit 


will be given to 
Companion subscribers only for two 
new solicited subscriptions, or for 
one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra. Sold for $1.60. In either case, 
we deliver free anywhere in the 


United States. 


American 
Pedometer 


Upon well-kept turnpikes, where 
the milestones are regular, it is a 
coniparatively easy matter to keep 
track of the dis- 
tance walked; but 
where the tramp- 
ing is done along 
city streets or in 
country by-lanes, 
the pedestrian has 
no means of total- 
ing the miles he 
has covered. This 
difficulty has been 
overcome by the 
use of the Ameri- 
can Pedometer. It 
is a well-made in- 
strument, the size 
of an ordinary watch, 
much resembles. 





which it very 
It is carried like a 
watch in the vest pocket or attached 
to a belt, and it carefully and me- 


thodically ticks off and registers 
every mile or fraction of a mile 
walked, up to one hundred. 


The Offer The American 


Pedometer will 
be given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited subscrip- 
tion. Sold for $1.00. In either case, 
we deliver free anywhere in the 


United States. 


Vacuum 


Bottle 


One-Pint Size 


This Vacuum Bottle 
will keep liquids either 
hot or cold for many 
hours. Indispensable 
at the office or factory 
when unable to get 
your usual luncheon, 
and equally service- 
able for the school, 
sick room or the picnic. We offer 
the one-pint size, japanned, with 
nickel-plated Drinking Cupattached. 

The Vacuum Bot- 
The Offer tle will be given 
to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 
40 cents extra. Sold for $1.25. In 
either case, we deliver free anywhere 
in the United States. 


Auta 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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i All SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
e . ; The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone ’ 
u inum reser 1n an + esting it a Catalogue of any —-., Seminary, Mili School, Business j 
m X College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. Kindly \ 
’ indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any ’ 
. ‘ 4 preference as to its location. Address, + 
ie) erin tt es Ly EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. ' 
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The following from Good Housekeeping Magazine will SOCCOSCSSS OOOSO SOOO SSOOOOS OOO OSSOO OS OOOOOSOOOSOOOOES 
interest the progressive housewife: ‘‘In the line of kitchen 4 fs : ° 
utensils, as there was years ago a passing from cast iron to tin- y 
|| ware, which in turn has to a great extent been driven out by ‘ é 
=] enameled ware, at the present time the enameled wares finda [fF = 3 
‘ ‘ . . . * 
serious rival in aluminum ware, which, although expensive at \ $ 
the outset, is cheap in the long run, in view of its quality and — ; 
durability. $ Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 3 
| Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, . 
W] ce with assurance of employment, will find in the 3 
oo oo 
ll ill? BRYANT & STRATTON i 
+ 
: COMMERCIAL SCHOOL ; 
: BOSTON ; 
$ $ 
U ul} $ oe nol ¢ 
a + Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street,a most desirable 
pol) ES 4 opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
In| 4 large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. ° 
3 CouRSES — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 3 
o course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. : * 
a Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with + 
oe cheerful and healthful surroundings. - 
4 This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. a 
3 Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 3 
>4 of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. e 
i H. E. H1IBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. e 
= = See 09 OOOOSS 095900 F 6905000 F 6965090 F 69000506 HOOHOHO OOO 
: : Given to Companion subscribers 
Aluminum Preserving Kettle. slp bor emp nab eathined edbentp- | 
tion and 65 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. In either case we Deliver Free anywhere in 
the United States. This Preserving Kettle, 10-quart size, and of spun Aluminum, 
99% pure, is made without joints, seams, or soldered parts, cannot rust or form poison- 
ous compounds with fruit acids, and is not liable to scorch foods. Our offer is 
exceptionally attractive. 
LJ 
rm . . Given to Companion subscribers only for = 
J Aluminum Berlin Kettle. one new solicited subscription and 25 cents | 
extra; or sold for $1.25. In either case we Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 
This Berlin Kettle with cover, 3-quart size, is made of heav)-weight spun Aluminum, 
99% pure. Very useful for stews, soups, boiling vegetables, and for a thousand and 
one other purposes which are familiar to the housekeeper. 
! PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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TENTS FOR CAMPING | 
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What could The y 
be more Wall Tents 3» 
restful, we offer Mu 

invigorating here if 

and are especially BF 
altogether adapted for ‘ 

healthful than camping. j 

a vacation oe 

spent They are 

camping out made of 8-oz. 

on the duck y 

shore of some and will give 
lake or good 

stream > service. ( 

) 

PRICES GIVEN INCLUDE POLES AND PINS COMPLETE. SENT BY FREIGHT /F 


a! 


OR EXPRESS AT RECEIVER’S EXPENSE. 
WALL TENTS TENT FLYS 


Length and Breadth Price of Tent The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found a most desirable addition toa 
7 x 7 feet $6.00 tent equipment. In stormy and rainy weather it is a great protection, and in the heat of 
7 x 9 feet 7.00 summer it serves as an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck at one-half the | 
9% x 12 feet 9.75 price of the corresponding size Tent. The shipping weight is about 15 lbs. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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